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Pork output is expected to increase 
about 8 percent above a year earlier in 
the second half of 1987, after decreas- 
ing 4 percent in the first half Second- 
half total poultry production likely will 
expand 9 to 10 percent from a year 
earlier, with the first half up about 10 
percent also. 

However, beef production is expected 
to decline 5 to 7 percent in the second 
half. The gain in the pork and poultry 
sectors should keep per capita meat 
consumption near to slightly above the 
1986 levels, 

Positive returns near $36 per cow in 

1986 and projected favorable returns 
in 1987 may encourage cow-calf pro- 
ducers to expand their beef cow herds 
and take advantage of abundant for- 
age supplies. However, the incentives 
for a sharp, broad national expansion 
are not present, as 1986 was the first 
year of substantial positive cash net 
returns since 1981- By 1988, large 
pork and poultry meat supplies may 
reduce net returns, limiting additional 
expansion in the beef cow herd. 

Planting conditions for major U.S. 
field crops were favorable this spring. 
Planting progress was well ahead of 
normal improving the chances of 
above-average yields. But, with acre- 
age down and export volume up, 
stocks are expected to decline. 

The inflation story ftir the first part of 

1987 is a rising underlying rate— 
probably due to the falling value of the 
dollar and rising prices for imported 
goods— and a higher volatile-price 
rate— mainly because of oil and food 
prices. The spurt in oil prices is likely 
to be over; prices have changed little 
in the last 3 months- Thus, there is a 
good chance that the run-up in infla- 
tion will prove temporary. 




The volume of U.S* exports is rising 
in response to lower prices, a less ex- 
pensive dollar, growing foreign de- 
mand, reduced foreign supplies, and 
the Export Enhancement Program 
(EEP). Export volume in fiscal 1987 is 
expected to climb more than 15 per- 
cent from last year, the first increase 
in 7 years. 

Although prices received for most 
grain and oilseed exports are lower 
and the value of shipments is down, 
the value is up for cotton, livestock 
products, and horticultural 
products— commodities benefiting 
more from the lower valued dollar. 
The value of all exports is forecast 
about 5 percent above last year, com- 
pared with falling values in recent 
years. 

Extensive third world debt absorbs 
foreign exchange that might otherwise 
be used to import farm products, and 
it limits prospects for economic devel- 
opment. The debt situation affects 



U.S. farmers because many problem 
debtors had been part of the United 
States 1 fastest growing market for ag- 
ricultural exports. Problems related to 
overborrowing are likely to plague the 
global economy at least into the early 
1990s. 

Even so, the fastest growing develop- 
ing countries will be the most impor- 
tant growth market for U-S. exports 
during 1987. Strong export perfor- 
mance and robust economic growth in 
Hong Kong, Korea, and Taiwan point 
to increased demand for imported farm 
products there. Led by cotton, coarse 
grains, cattle hides, soybeans, and 
fruit, the value of U.S. exports to these 
countries could rise 15 percent in 
1987. 

Soybean meal shipments through the 
first half of fiscal 1987 ran more than 
one-third ahead of last year's pace. 
At a time when export increases often 
are attributable to Government pro- 
grams (Export Enhancement, market- 
ing loans, etc.), the surge in U.S. 
soybean meal exports was neverthe- 
less the result of market forces: global 
demand for meal remained strong at a 
time when U.S. competitors had low 
supplies. 

The USSR purchased 4 million tons 
of U.S. wheat this year, compared 
with only 150,000 the year before. 
Last fall T with its best crop in 8 years, 
the USSR cut its purchases from the 
United States- However, following a 
dry autumn and a harsh winter, So- 
viet purchases of U.S. corn began in 
late February. Offered an EEP sub- 
sidy, the Soviets started buying U.S. 
wheat in late spring. Largely because 
of the EEP, U.S. exports to Eastern 
Europe, China, and North Africa are 
also expected to rise in fiscal 1987. 
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Agricultural Economy 



The agricultural sector has been buf- 
feted by the boom of the 1970*8 and 
the bust of the 1980's, Things appear 
to be stabilizing now: export prospects 
are improving, land values have stop- 
ped falling, and the credit crunch ap- 
pears to be easing. Net cash income 
this year is forecast at $48 to $52 
billion, compared with $49 billion in 
1986 (table 1). 

Farm numbers have dropped about 2 
percent per year since 1982'b level of 
2.4 million, after a decade of relative 
stability in the seventies. These ag- 
gregate data indicate that agriculture 
is in a position to start working its 
way out of its difficulties. They tell us 
little about what is going on inside the 
sector, though. 

You may not know whether an tgg on 
your refrigerator shelf is raw or hard 
boiled until you crack it Open If you 
want to know more about the farm 
sector, you have to crack it open, too. 
When you do, you will find that the 
sector includes a lively variety of types 
and sires of farm with different legal 
forms of organization, different ways 
of operating, and different goals and 
family situations. 

Because of this variety, changes in the 
statistics which describe the total sec- 
tor sometimes veil surprises; when 
the sector as a whole is doing poorly, 
some farmers are still doing quite 
well. When the sector shows signs of 
improvement, some farmers neverthe- 
less find themselves in deepening fi- 
nancial difficulty. 



The livestock sector's net income tends 
to improve when the crop sector's in- 
come is down. The price of feed grain 
is an income item to the crop sector 
and an expense item to the livestock 
sector. To the extent that there is 
specialization in crop or livestock 
farms, a reduction in feed grain prices 
can cut income to crop farmers and 
increase income to livestock farmers. 
This has been happening: farm prices 
for feed grains dropped by one-third 
from 1984 to 1986 (table 4). 

Crop farm income during this period 
has been supported by direct Govern- 
ment payments. Even so, net income 
to the crop sector is down slightly. At 
the same time, net income to the live- 
stock sector has improved; lower feed 
costs have stimulated an increase in 
livestock output. Slightly lower live- 
stock receipts are more than offset by 
reductions in feed costs. 

Contrast this with shifts between the 
crop and livestock sectors during ear- 
ner periods, when export markets for 
grain and oil crops were burgeoning 
and market prices for these crops were 
strong. Cash grain farms flourished 
under these conditions, while incomes 
on cattle and hog farms fell. 

Another example of the aggregate 
statistics 1 veiling surprises is the shift 
between program and nonprogram 
crops. Acreage restrictions on pro- 
gram crops can reduce surplus produc- 
tion and support crop prices as in- 
tended- When capitalized into land 
values, these programs can indirectly 
raise the value of land used for both 
program and nonprogram 
commodities. 

Crops not covered by farm programs, 
such as dry beans or broccoli, may be 
affected by program changes. When a 
program crop and a nonprogram crop 
compete for the same land, two types 
of exchanges are important First, as 
farmers increase or decrease partici- 
pation in the program, the acreage 
used for nonprogram Crops can 
change. 

Second, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized by farm legislation to per- 
j rait part of acreage removed from pro- 
{ duction under commodity programs to 
be planted to other Crops. Sweet sor- 
ghum, hay, guar, sesame, safflower, 
sunflower, castor beans, mustard seed, 
crambe, plantago ovato, flaxseed, 
triticale, rye, or other commodities can 
be designated by the Secretary if they 
are in demand, are not likely to in- 



crease the cost of the price support 
program, and will not adversely affect 
farm income. 

The 50-92 provision also allows farm- 
ers, at the discretion of the Secretary, 
to grow these crops, A farmer may 
choose to plant between 50 and 92 
percent of the permitted plantings of 
the program crop and plant the re- 
maining acreage to conserving uses, 
including the above crops. The incen* 
tive to underplant program crops as 
much as 50 percent from permitted 
acres is that the farmer receives defi- 
ciency payments for 92 percent of the 
permitted acreage, and has in addition 
the prospect of a profit from sales of 
the nonprogram crop. 

Nonprogram crops likely to be affected 
by commodity programs include pulses 
(dry edible beans, peas, and lentils), 
oilseeds (sunflower, safflower, and 
flaxseed), hay, vegetables, and sugar- 
beets. Perennials and biennials are 
less likely because they require a 
multiyear commitment. Markets for 
most of these alternative crops are 
small, and many are local and depend 
on the availability of post-harvest pro- 
cessing capacity. 

As an example of how program plant- 
ing changes can influence nonprogram 
crops, a 0.5*percent change in corn 
acreage planted could permit a 
25-percent change in dry edible bean 
acreage, or a 12 -percent increase in 
sunflower acreage. This would have 
only a small effect on corn production 
and prices, but could have a major 
effect on dry bean or sunflower produc- 
tion and prices. 

Such uneven crop competition result* 
ing from Government programs raises 
questions by farmers about permitting 
idled land to be used for nonprogram 
crops. Programs which improve in- 
comes for participating farmers can 
distribute costs and benefits in unex- 
pected ways among other farms. 
[Clark Edwards (202) 786-3313] 

Livestock Overview 

Meat supplies in 1987 are expected to 
increase about 1 percent from 1986's 
record, the fifth consecutive year of 
increase (table 10). The gain this year 
will occur mostly in the second half as 
pork and poultry production expands. 

Pork output is expected to increase 
about 8 percent above a year earlier in 
the second half, after decreasing 4 per- 
cent in the first half. Second -half total 
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Prime Indicators of the U.S. Agricultural Economy 



Index of prices paid by farmers 1 
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Inctex oJ prices received by farmers 2 
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Ratio of prices received to prices paid 
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Red meat & poultry 
consumption, per capita 3 
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poultry production likely will expand 9 
to 10 percent from a year earlier, with 
the first half up about 10 percent 
also. However, beef production is ex- 
pected to decline 5 to 7 percent in the 
second half. The gain In the pork and 
poultry sectors should keep per capita 
meat consumption near to slightly 
above the 1986 levels- 

The impact of higher meat supplies 
should be reflected in lower producer 
prices for livestock and poultry (tables 
5, 16). Barrow and gilt prices may 
decline from an average in the low 
$50's during the first half to the low 
$40'b by the fourth quarter. Broiler 
prices should drop from about 49 cents 
in the first half to about 47 cents in 
the second. 

Despite lower production, cattle prices 
are expected to decline because of 
larger supplies of competing meats. 
Lower producer prices should reduce 
receipts to beef producers in the sec- 
ond half, offsetting some of the gains 
from lower feed costs- Net returns are 
likely to remain positive for most pro- 
ducers. 

Pork Prices Strong 

Hog prices at the seven major markets 
Likely averaged $56 per cwt in the 
second quarter (table 16). This price 
strength was largely due to lower- 
than-expected slaughter, low frozen 
pork stocks, and reduced beef produc- 
tion. Second-quarter hog slaughter 
comes largely from the March 1 inven- 
tory of market hogs weighing 6(M 79 
pounds. Inventories of these hogs in- 
creased nearly 1 percent, implying 
that second-quarter slaughter should 
be near last year's 20.3 million head. 

Preliminary data show federally in- 
spected slaughter in April and May 
dowr. 11 percent from a year earlier, 
partly for technical reasons. This 
year, April and May both had one less 
slaughter day than in 1986. In addi- 
tion, Good Friday and Easter Monday, 
days when slaughter drops sharply 
from other weekdays, were in April 
this year, rather than March. 

Frozen pork stocks as of April 30 were 
23 percent lower than a year before. 
As a result of lower slaughter rates 
and lower frozen inventory, available 
pork supplies are below expectations. 
So, pork prices remained much strong- 
er this spring than anticipated last 
winter. The absence of burdensome 
cold storage supplies will strengthen 
hog prices this summer, even if 
slaughter rates rise as expected. 



Egg Price* and Exports 
Slipping 

The long downward trend in egg con- 
sumption continues, and prices are 
also slipping. The average 1987 egg 
price is expected to be below 1986 as 
production expands somewhat. Pro- 
duction in the first 4 months of 1987 
was 1.5 percent higher than the same 
period in 1986. Per capita supplies 
are expected to be close to 1986 levels 
(table 11). 

Egg producers are expected to force- 
molt more hens this year because 
more pullets were added to flocks last 
year. However, the percentage of the 
flock being force* molted is lower than 
last year, so replacement numbers will 
not increase until fall. Production is 
expected to be 1 percent greater than 
last year. 

Prices for cartoned Grade A large eggs 
in New York may average 62 to 67 
cents per dozen during the second hall^ 
down from 73 cents in second-half 
1986. First-quarter net exports of 
eggs decreased 9 percent from a year 
earlier. For the year as a whole, ex- 
ports may be down from last year, 
even though the less expensive dollar 
makes U.S. eggs more attractive in 
foreign markets. 

Broiler Output Vp Again 

April broiler slaughter was up slightly 
from a year ago. For all of 1987, 
production may be 7 to 9 percent 
above the previous year (table 10). 
Broiler chick placements for June 
slaughter are 6.5 above last year. 
Pullet numbers in the broiler hatchery 
supply flock for the third quarter of 
1987 will be 15 percent higher than 
the same period in 1986. 

The January^April 12-city wholesale 
price for whole birds averaged 50 
cents per pound, the same as in 1986. 
Late May and early June prices are 
indicating some weakness. However, 
with the large broiler supplies, sum- 
mer prices are expected to range from 
46 to 53 cents. Prices in October- 
December 1987 could average in the 
43»49 cent range. 

Broiler exports in the first quarter 
were up 12 percent over the previous 
year's first quarter. They are predict 
ed to be up about a third for 1987 
because of the Export Enhancement 
Program (EEP) and increased exports 
to Japan. 



Cold-Storage Turkey Stocks Big 

Turkey slaughter during January- 
April 1987 was up 23 percent over a 
year earlier. Prices were low in Janu- 
ary and February, higher in March 
and early April, and lower after Eas- 
ter. Expansion appears to be continu- 
ing; poult placements are 19 percent 
ahead of last year. Second-half pro- 
duction is forecast up 15 percent over 
1986. 

Cold storage holdings in April were up 
32 percent over April 1986 and up 17 
percent from March 1987. A drop in 
cold storage was anticipated over Eas- 
ter but did not occur. Stock building is 
expected for fourth-quarter holiday 
consumption; so prices are not expect- 
ed to be drastically depressed by large 
storage stocks. 

Prices are expected to rebound from 
post-Easter lows if stock rebuilding oc- 
curs as expected. Second-quarter 
prices likely were 56 to 57 cents, down 
from 68 cents in second -quarter 1986. 

Prices in the second half are now fore- 
cast to be 62 to 68 cents, down from 
79 in 1986. Prices could stay in this 
range if the rate of turkey production 
increase continues close to the first 4 
months. However, poult placement 
and egg lay rates are down from pre- 
vious months indicating some slowing 
in production increases. 

Beef Output Down t Prices Up 

Beef production in April-May was 
about 11 percent below a year earlier. 
Cattle slaughter was nearly 10 per- 
cent lower, and commercial dressed 
weights were 6 to 8 pounds below a 
year earlier. 

Sharply lower dairy cow slaughter, as 
the end of the Dairy Termination Pro- 
gram (DTP) approaches, is the pri- 
mary reason for lower beef produc- 
tion. Dairy cow slaughter in April 
was 44 percent lower than a year be* 
fore and will remain down sharply 
through at least August- In addition, 
fast movement through feedlots and 
late-winter weather disruptions result- 
ed in fewer cattle marketed and much 
lower slaughter weights in April and 
May. Weights likely rose in June as 
the weather impacts abated- In June, 
fed cattle marketings Likely rose as fed 
cattle supplies increased and incen- 
tives to market cattle ahead of sched- 
ule remained strong. 
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Production of Livestock and Products 
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Cattle on feed in the seven monthly 
reporting States on June 1 were 6 
percent above a year before, the sec- 
ond year-to-year Increase since Octo- 
ber. However, this inventory was still 
4 percent below the 1972-86 average 
for the date. Fed cattle marketings in 
May were down 7 percent, the lowest 
for this period since 1982. Net feed lot 
placements remained large, 12 percent 
above a year earlier and the largest 
May placement since 1978. February 
through May placements were 11 per* 
cent above last year's pace, and 
should result in summer marketings 
and slaughter weights near a year 
earlier. 



Prices for Choice fed steers in Omaha 
averaged about $66.50 per cwt In 
April, up $5 from March and $13 from 
a year earlier* Prices in May likely 
averaged near $71, with prices re- 
maining near $70 in early June. 

Higher fed cattle prices were being 
passed on to consumers in April and 
May. Retail prices for Choice beef in 
April averaged $2.37 per pound, up 
from $2.34 in March and $2.27 the 
year before. The farm-to-retail spread 
has declined since the first of the year 
and averaged $0.93 in April, the low- 
est since November 1985. Much of the 
additional fed cattle price rise through 
mid-June will be reflected in higher 
retail beef prices through early 
summer. 



Broiler supplies are already large, and 
pork expansion is likely this summer; 
these larger supplies of competing 
meats at lower prices likely will hold 
down retail beef price gains, putting 
downward pressures on cattle prices. 
However, though declining, prices are 
expected to remain well above the low 
levels of a year earlier. In addition, 
beef promotion activities} closer 
trimmed meat cuts, and lower beef 
supplies will help support prices. 

Dairy Removals Down 

Declines in milk production, growth in 
commercial use, and rebuilding of com- 
mercial stocks caused Government 
dairy purchases to fall this spring 
(tables 12 and 14). Only 1.2 billion 
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pounds, milk equivalent, were pur- 
chased in April-May, little more than 
a third of last year's level. These re- 
movals were smaller than in recent 
history, running closer to 1977-79 
levels 

April-May purchases were limited to 
areas of residual supply. Little butter 
was purchased except in the West. 
Little cheese was purchased outside 
the Midwest. Nonfat dry milk pur- 
chases were very small except in the 
West and Midwest. Last year at this 
time, purchases of all three products 
were widespread. In addition, pur- 
chases of each product have declined 
in each region. These patterns indi- 
cate that merchandisers have adjusted 
fairly well to 1987's tighter dairy 
markets. 

The June onset of seasonal declines in 
milk production sets the stage for sea- 
sonal rises in wholesale prices which 
have begun for butter. By early sum- 
mer, Government purchases are ex- 
pected to be small, and prices of most 
products likely will have started to 
rise. Some seasonal wholesale price 
rises are likely for most dairy pro- 
ducts, with butter increasing the most 
and nonfat dry milk prices increasing 
the least. If commercial stocks are 
rebuilt as expected, increases in 
wholesale dairy prices will start rela- 
tively early. But, they may not quite 
match those of 1986. 

For further information, contact: 
Ron Gustafson and Richard Stillman, 
cattle; Leland Southard, hogs; Mark 
Weimer, poultry and eggs; and Jim 
Miller, dairy; (202) 786-1830. 



Field Crop Overview 

Spring planting conditions for the ma- 
jor field crops were favorable in most 
major producing regions. Planting 
progress for all crops was above nor- 
mal from late April through May, par- 
ticularly for corn, soybeans, and 
spring wheat Years when plantings 
are ahead of schedule usually produce 
above-average yields. 

From April 26 through May 10, 63 
percent of the corn crop was planted, 
compared with an average 36 percent 
for this period. By May 17, 93 percent 
of the corn crop was in the ground. 
This was in contrast to a 67-percent 
historical average and 76 percent in 
1986, when yields reached a record 



119.3 bushels per acre. Development 
of the crop through late May was 
ahead of average. 

Soybean plantings were ahead of nor- 
mal as well, especially in the Com 
Belt, where beans usually are planted 
earlier than in most Southern States. 
Through June 7, 85 percent of the 
soybean crop was planted, compared 
with 71 percent last season and 68 
percent on average, In Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, and Minnesota, 95 per- 
cent or more of the crop was in the 
ground by June 7, compared with 
averages of 70 to 85 percent 

Plantings were ahead of schedule in 
most Southern States, but by smaller 
magnitudes. Much of the national re- 
duction in soybean plantings this sea- 
son is in Southern States, where yields 
generally are lower. This, combined 
with favorable weather, could boost 
national average soybean yields, 

By May 17, virtually all of the spring 
wheat crop was planted, in contrast to 
a 76-percent average and 63 percent 
last season. About 96 percent of the 
spring wheat had emerged by May 31, 
compared with an 81-percent aver- 
age. All of the crop had emerged by 
May 24 in Idaho, Minnesota, and 
South Dakota. 

Through early June, growers in most 
States reported the winter wheat crop 
to be in good condition, with the excep- 
tion of the northern Delta. Dry weath- 
er in Arkansas and the Missouri boot 
heel is slowing development there. 

The winter wheat crop is estimated to 
be 1.58 billion bushels, up 4 percent 
from last season. Harvested area for 
winter wheat is expected to fall 10 
percent to 38.9 million acres, but the 
national average yield is forecast to be 
up 15 percent front last season to 40.6 
bushels per acre. Yields will be up in 
the 10 major producing States, with 
the exceptions of Montana with a con- 
stant yield of 32 bushels and Okla- 
homa with a drop from 29 to 27 
bushels. 

Through June 7, sorghum planting 
was 70 percent completed, compared 
with a 59-percent average. Nearly all 
of the rice crop has emerged, com- 
pared with an 87-percent average. 
Cotton plantings, however, were 
slightly below the 75-percent average, 
with plantings in Texas and Oklaho- 
ma behind schedule. 

Heavy rains during late May and ear- 
ly June throughout the Plains, Delta, 
and much of the Midwest markedly 



changed the market's outlook for crop 
development. Dry weather through 
mid-May allowed farmers to plant 
crops ahead of schedule. Rains there- 
after improved conditions for crop 
emergence and development in areas 
experiencing below normal precipita- 
tion. As of early June, crop moisture 
conditions were still below normal in 
the Southeast and Far West. But* 
crop conditions generally were good for 
the major crops as of early. June. 

In mid June, however," hot dry weather 
prevailed throughout much of the Mid- 
west, and raised concents about devel- 
opment of the corn and soybean crops 
in the western Corn Belt. The com- 
modity markets responded with higher 
prices for corn and beans. 

Generic Certificate 
Exchanges Jump 

Generic certificate exchanges for com 
and wheat, which picked up appre- 
ciably during March-May, soared to 
record levels during late May. Corn 
exchanges continue to be made almost 
solely by farmers, while much of the 
increase in wheat exchanges is by 
grain merchants acquiring CCC-owned 
stocks. 

As of early June, $2.64 billion of ge- 
neric certificates were available for ex- 
change through August. About $6.7 
billion of certificates were exchanged 
through June 3. Of these, 73 percent 
were exchanged for corn, 18 for wheat* 
and 4 for grain sorghum. 

USDA recently announced additional 
certificate issuances for this summer. 
Payments of $140 million will be made 
in certificates to farmers for increases 
in disaster payments on previously ap- 
proved applications under the 1986 Di- 
saster Program. And* $804 million in 
certificates will be issued in June and 
July as 1987 final paid diversion pay- 
ments for feed grains. 

The recent surge in U.S. wheat sales 
to the Soviet Union comes from the 
EEP. The sales have caused the large 
jump in generic certificate wheat ex- 
changes from CCC stocks. March-May 
exchanges from CCC-owned stocks to- 
taled 47 percent of all wheat ex- 
changes, up sharply from 12 percent 
in December-February, Wheat ex- 
changes for March-May reached 241 
million bushels, up significantly from 
December-February's 70 million and 
September-November's 88 million. 
Certificate exchanges for wheat should 
remain fairly strong through the sum- 
mer quarter, if EEP sales for wheat 
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continue and if growers begin to place 
wheat under loan and to use certif- 
icates to immediately reacquire loan 
collateral if prices drop below the loan 
rate. 

March-May corn exchanges averaged 
about 120 million bushels a week 
through May 13, but then rose to an 
average of 148 million during the next 
3 weeks. Unlike wheat exchanges, vir- 
tually all com exchanges were made 
from 9-month loans March-May cer- 
tificate exchanges totaled 1.64 billion 
bushels, significantly higher than ex- 
changes made during September- 
November (344 million bushels) and 
December-February (761 million 
bushels). 

US. Food Grain 
Stock* Declining 

The 20-percent increase in U.S. wheat 
exports expected for 1987/88 will offset 
lower feed use, causing all use to ex- 
ceed increased production by 57 mil- 
lion bushels. Carryout for 1987/88 is 
forecast to fall for the second straight 
year, possibly to 82 percent of annual 
use, compared with 86 percent in 
1986/67 (table 17). 

For rice, which will have a smaller 
carryin than the year before, total use 
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should exceed output in 1987/88 and 
lead to a further reduction in carryout, 
from 62.6 million cwt in 1986787 to 
46.8 million cut. Heavy enrollment in 
the 1987 wheat and rice acreage re- 
duction programs should nearly offset 
higher yields for domestic food grains 
this season; this and rising exports 
will lower carryout for 1987/88. 

Foreign Wheat 
Output Dropping 

Foreign wheat production is expected 
to decline G percent in 1987/88 (table 
26). Most of the drop is likely to occur 
in the Soviet Union, which had poor 
weather last fall and winter* Both 
area and yields are down. 

Foreign use may slip too, about 1 per- 
cent, largely because of an anticipated 
cutback in Soviet feed use. Consump- 
tion is expected to rise slightly in most 
major consuming countries, but in 
Mexico, Brazil, and Eastern Europe, 
smaller crops may depress use. 

World wheat trade is forecast to ex* 
pand 6 minion tons in 1987/68 
(July-June). Soviet wheat imports 
may reach 21 million tons, up from 17 
million in 1986/87 but below the 28 
million tons shipped in 1984/86. 

China's imports may increase from 7.6 
million tons to 9 million to support 
continuing consumption growth. This 
volume would be the largest since 
1983/84 t but well below the 13.8 mil- 
lion tons Imported in 1980/81 Latin 
American imports are expected to rise 
slightly, and Egyptian, Moroccan, and 
Iraqi imports are forecast to expand. 

The United States up expected to cap- 
ture most of the growth in world 
trade. Poor weather and low prices 
have depressed Argentine production, 
and little recovery in output is antici* 
pa ted this year. Exports are forecast 
to rise from the 1986/87 level of 4.5 
million tons to 6 million, yet remain 
well below the 1983/84 record of al- 
most 10 million tons. 

Australian wheat area continues to 
contract in response to lower world 
prices, and stocks have been drawn 
down. Thus, exportable supplies are 
sharply lower. Exports may decline to 
13.6 million tons from 15 million in 
1986/87 and 16 million the year be- 
fore. 

With the initial price down, Canadian 
wheat area is 3 percent below the 
1986 record. If yields are average, 
production will fall 5 million tons. 
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However, massive stocks will allow ex- 
ports to remain at 21 million tons. 

Foreign rice area is forecast to remain 
near 1986/87, but improved yields are 
expected to raise production 2 per- 
cent Early growing conditions indi- 
cate gains in moat major producing 
countries. Foreign use likely will con- 
tinue its trend of 1 percent annual 
growth. 

Rice trade is down sharply this year; 
in 1986 Brazil imported 1.25 million 
tons of rice, and world trade reached 
12.8 million tons. With Brazil absent 
from the market, trade is estimated at 
11.8 million tons for 1987. Some re- 
covery is forecast for 1988. The U.S. 
share of world rice trade is forecast to 
remain stable. 

Foreign Production and Use 
Climbing for Coarse Grains 

Foreign coarse grain production may 
increase marginally in 1987/88 be* 
cause of recovery in Western Europe, 
China, and Argentina (table 26). For- 
eign use is forecast to rise 3 percent 
In China, use will increase about 8 
percent to meet expanding demand- 
Mexico's use may rise 8 percent with 
larger feed and food consumption. 

Consumption is expected to increase 3 
percent in the Soviet Union. Else- 
where, use may rise only marginally. 
In many countries, livestock producers 
and other grain users are somewhat 
isolated from world prices; thus, re- 
sponse to low world prices has been 
and will remain limited- 
World coarse grain trade is forecast to 
expand 2.6 million tons in 1987/88 
(October-September) following the 
strong recovery of 1986/87. South Ko- 
rean imports are expected to expand 
sharply as livestock feeding grows and 
corn replaces some feed wheat. Im- 
ports by North Africa and the Middle 
East, especially Saudi Arabia, contin- 
ue to expand. Eastern Europe's im- 
ports likely will decline as use con- 
tracts. Brazil will import no corn be* 
cause domestic supplies are adequate. 

U.S. coarse grain exports are expected 
to recover further in 1987/88 because 
competitors have less to sell. In 
Canada, lower yields may cut produc- 
tion 2 million tons, and exports are 
forecast to decline from about 7.3 to 
5.1 million tons. In China and Thai- 
land, rising domestic consumption is 
reducing exports. 



Argentine area and yields may in- 
crease in 1987/88, but expanded sup- 
plies will not be available until the 
second half of the trade year. Ship- 
ments maj recover from 6.5 million 
tons estimated for 1986/87 to 8 mil- 
lion, well below the 11 -million-ton 
average of the late 1970*s-early 
1980's. 

Australian coarse grain area is likely 
to recover this year, and exports could 
rebound to about 4 million tons. In 
the European Community, domestic 
use continues to shrink; thus, larger 
production and the agreement for 
Spain to import 2,3 million tons of 
corn and sorghum from non-EC coun- 
tries are expected to result in larger 
EC coarse grain exports. 

UJ5. OiUeed 
Supplies Shrinking 

U.S. oilseed production is expected to 
show a second consecutive annual de- 
cline in 1987/88, slipping 4 million 
tons. The Planting Intentions Report 
put domestic soybean acreage at 56.9 
million acres, the lowest since 1976/77 
and down 7.5 million from last year. 
Domestic farmers are expected to har- 
vest 1.83 billion bushels this season, 9 
percent below last year (table 17). 

Total U.S. use of soybeans is expected 
to drop 3 percent to 1.9 billion bush- 
els. Crushings are likely to rise slight- 
ly, but exports could fall 7 percent to 
650 million bushels because of record 
world oilseed supplies. With disap- 
pearance projected to exceed produc- 
tion by 85 million bushels, carryout 
could fall to 495 million bushels, or 26 
percent of annual use, compared with 
30 percent in 1986/87. 

Domestic oil use is forecast to rise 4 
percent to 11 billion pounds this sea- 
son. A 10-percent increase in poultry 
production and a 2-percent increase in 
pork production in 1987 should raise 
domestic soybean meal use by 3 per- 
cent, to 21.05 million short tons. 

Foreign oilseed production rose 4 per- 
cent in 1986/87 because of record 
yields. Soybeans, with a 14-percent 
rise, accounted for most of the gain. 
The Brazilian soybean crop recovered 
from the 1985/86 shortfall, and Chi- 
na's production continues to expand. 
Poor vegetable oil prices dropped sun- 
flower area sharply, but this decline 
was offset by higher yields. For pea- 
nuts, lower yields offset increased 
area. Rapeseed area and production 
expanded, Low cotton prices de- 
pressed cottonseed output. 



Foreign oilseed crushings are estimat- 
ed up less than 1 percent, following 2 
percent growth last year. In the devel- 
oped countries, crushings may rise 4 
percent. Crushings are down substan- 
tially in Argentina! the Soviet Union, 
and China because of reduced sup- 
plies, but the Brazilian crush is re- 
bounding. Food use of oilseeds is up 
about 5 percent! with gains in China 
and the developing countries. 

World oilseed trade may increase 4 
percent in 1986787 and match the 
1982/83 record. Protein meal trade is 
expected to increase 3 percent to a 
record high because of strong EC and 
Soviet demand. Canadian rapeseed 
exports may increase 30 percent. EC 
rapeseed exports are down, but sun- 
flowerseed shipments are expanding. 

EC oilseed imports are expected to be 
unchanged at 17.7 million tons in 
1986/87, down from an average 19 
million in the early 1980's. Imports in 
non-EC Western Europe likely will in- 
crease to about 4.5 million tons. East 
Asian imports are estimated at a 
record 9-8 million tons, and Mexican 
imports are expanding. 

In 1987/88, production outside the 
United States is forecast to climb 5 
percent if the weather is normal. Con- 
tinued low prices likely will encourage 
expanded use. 

Improved Prices Encourage 
Cotton Plantings 

World cotton production in 1987/88 is 
expected to rebound following the 
13-percent drop in 1986/87. Foreign 
area is projected to expand, yields may 
improve, and foreign output could rise 
6 million bales to 65.5 million. U.S. 
output may rise more than 2 million 
bales in 1987 to 12 million, short of 
the 13-million-bale level of 1984 and 
1985 (table 17). Larger plantings are 
likely in China, Australia, India, and 
some African countries. 

Foreign cotton consumption is estimat- 
ed to be up 5 percent in 1986/87. 
Gains are occurring in most major 
consuming countries. In 1987/88, lit- 
tle expansion in foreign consumption 
is forecast because of a cutback in 
China; elsewhere, consumption may 
rise 3 percent Following a large gain 
in 1986/87, U.S. mill use may decline 
marginally to 7.2 million bales. The 
U.S. export forecast for 1987/88, how- 
ever, has been raised by 300,000 bales 
to 6.3 million, 5 percent below a year 
ago. 
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World cotton trade is expanding about 
15 percent in 1986/87 to a record 23 
million bales, exceeding the 1979/80 
peak. U.S. exports have rebounded 
sharply. Shipments from Latin Amer- 
ica, the USSR, and China are down 
substantially. Western Europe and 
East Asia are increasing their im- 
ports. In 1987/88, world exports are 
expected to be about the same. 
[Michael Hanthorn (202) 786-1840 and 
Sally Byrne (202) 786-1691} 

For further information, contact: 
Sara Schwartz, world food grains; Al- 
len Schienbein, domestic wheat; Janet 
livezey, rice; Peter Riley, world Teed 
grains; David Hull, domestic feed 
grains; Tom Bickerton, world oilseeds; 
Roger Hoskin, domestic oilseeds; Caro- 
lyn Whitton, world cotton; Bob Skin- 
ner, domestic cotton; Jim Schaub, pea- 
nuts. World information, (202) 
786-1691; domestic, (202) 786-1840. 

High-Value Crop 
Overview 

Fueled by the lower valued dollar and 
led by citrus, exports of most major 
fresh fruits are exceeding last year's 
by substantial margins. Through 
March, grapefruit exports were 41 per- 
cent above last season. Orange and 
lemon exports surpassed last year's by 
8 and 23 percent* respectively. Ex- 
ports of apples, pears, and cherries 
showed substantial gains. This strong 
export demand has been the major 
force boosting domestic prices. 

USDA announced a $53-million Tar- 
geted Export Assistance Program 
(TEA) allocation for fruit export pro- 
motion on April 2 1. More than $17 
million will go to citrus commodities. 

CitruB Production 

Citrus production for 1986/87 is fore- 
cast at 11.7 million tons, 8 percent 
higher than last year. Orange produc- 
tion is expected to be up 3 percent; 
grapefruit, 8 percent; and lemons, 44 
percent 

All orange production is forecast at 
183 million boxes- The largest in- 
creases axe in California, with navel 
production forecast up 4 percent and 
Valencia up 12 percent from 1985/86. 
Florida orange production will likely 
rise 1.8 million boxes to 120.8 million. 

A 6-percent larger crop in Florida and 
a strong recovery from the 1983 freeze 
in Texas accounted for the 8-percent 
.increase in grapefruit production. 



Texas will produce nearly 1.9 million 
boxes in 1986/87, compared with none 
2 years ago. 

After decreasing for 2 months, grower 
prices for fresh and processing fruit 
advanced in May. The May grower 
price index rose 3.8 percent from April 
and 5.6 percent above a year ago 
mainly because of increased prices for 
oranges, apples, and strawberries. 
However, larger remaining supplies of 
apples and oranges than at this time 
last year and increased production of 
summer fruits likely will moderate the 
seasonal increase in fruit prices this 
summer even though demand will re- 
main strong. 

Spring Potato Production Down 

Spring potato production is estimated 
at 19 million cwt, down 4 percent from 
last year and 17 percent below 1985. 
Area for harvest was 79,100 acres, up 
4 percent from last year. Poorer yields 
in most States accounted for the down- 
turn. 

Potato prices should remain above a 
year ago through early summer. In 
addition to the smaller spring crop, 
remaining 1986 crop potato stocks are 
lower than at the same time last 
spring, although they are above 2 
years ago. U.S. potato prices in May 
averaged $6.93 per cwt T compared 
with $4.39 a year earlier. 

1986 Tobacco Crop 
Smallest in 50 Yearn 

Total U.S. tobacco production fell to 
1.17 billion pounds in 1986, down 23 
percent from 1985 and the smallest 
since 1936. Flue-cured production fell 
19 percent and hurley 29 + Both yields 
and acreage shrank from 1985- 

Despite the small crop, grower prices 
fell 12 ceuts a pound to $1,525. Sup- 
port levels were lower than for 
1985/86, and total supplies were am- 
pie because of large carryin stocks. In 
addition, declining demand for tobacco 
products depressed prices. 

This year, tobacco production is likely 
to increase about 6 percent from 
1986. Effective quotas rose for both 
burley and flue-cured, and growers are 
expected to plant about 4 percent more 
acreage than last year. Even with 
higher production, the tobacco supply 
for 1987/88 may slip 6 to 8 percent 
because of lower carryin stocks. 

The price support for flue-cured to- 
bacco is down 0.3 cents per pound in 



1987, while -the support for bur ley re- 
mains unchanged. Supports for other 
types of tobacco are expected to be 
lower this year. 

Sugar Deliveries Shoic 
Signs of Turnaround 

Sugar deliveries in first-quarter 1987 
rose 5 percent from a year earlier. 
This represents the first quarter- 
over-quarter rise since 1981. Increas- 
ing deliveries for bakery and cereal 
products, confectionery products, and 
multiple food uses more than offset 
lower demand for sugar in dairy pro- 
ducts and beverages. 

Sugar deliveries for uonindustrial use 
rose 4 percent, as higher deliveries for 
the wholesale grocery industry (up 10 
percent) offset declines in all other 
categories. If the strong demand con- 
tinues, U.S. sugar deliveries for the 
year may rise slightly 

First-quarter sugar prices for raw 
cane sugar averaged 21.7 cents a 
pound, 4 percent higher than first- 
quarter 1986, and only slightly below 
the 1986/87 market stabilization price 
of 21.78 cents. This j s the highest 
quarterly average since third-quarter 
1984. Prices likely will continue to 
strengthen for the rest of the fiscal 
year, because sugar stocks are expect- 
ed to tighten relative to demand. 

Prices of high fructose corn sweetener 
(HFCS) plunged in 1987 to their low- 
est levels in 7 years. Lower net starch 
costs and slowing consumption growth 
are the major causes. HFCS-56 prices 
in the Chi cago- West market averaged 
17.1 cents a pound (dry basis, deliv- 
ered) in first-quarter 1987, down from 
20.7 cents the quarter before. In early 
May, prices were about 16 cents a 
pound, compared with 19.1 cents in 
May 1986. HFCS-42 prices dropped to 
about 14 cents in May. [Glenn Zepp 
(202) 786-1770] 

For further information, contact: 

Ben Huang, fruit; Glenn Zepp, vegeta- 
bles; Dave Harvey, sweeteners; Verner 
Grise, tobacco; (202) 786-1767. 
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Commodity Spotlights 



Cow-Calf Net Returns and 
The Beef Cattle Inventory 

Poor returns, drought, structural ad- 
justments, and record large meat and 
poultry supplies during the 1980's re- 
sulted in sharply reduced cattle inven- 
tories. The cattle and calf inventory 
on January 1, 1987, was the lowest 
since 1962, but it now appears to be 
stabilizing. 

Net returns for cow-calf enterprises 
reflect the relative profitability of the 
cow-calf industry and are often used to 
explain changes in the beef cattle in- 
ventory (the cattle cycle). Cow-calf 
production is the first stage of the 
rather lengthy process resulting in re- 
tail beef. About 2-1/2 years elapse 
between the breeding of beef cows and 
heifers and the time when that beef is 
retailed- 

A decision by cow-calf producers to 
expand production occurs when they 
retain and breed heifers that would 
otherwise have been available for 
slaughter. This causes beef produc- 
tion to decrease in the short run, as 
animals are retained for the breeding 
herd in order to increase production 2 
to 4 years later. 

Conversely, to reduce production, cow- 
calf producers normally retain fewer 
heifers for breeding or cull more brood 



cows than if output were to be main- 
tained. Slaughter of these additional 
cattle causes beef cattle output to in- 
crease in the short run before declin- 
ing as inventories stabilize at lower 
levels. 

Cow-Calf Production Expenses 
Peaked in 1984 

Since 1977, EHS has published annual 
co sfc-of-p reduction (COP) budgets for 
US. beef co w -calf production by Opera- 
tion size and region. The budgets ap- 
pear in Economic Indicators of the 
Farm Sector; Cost of Production. 
These budgets estimate returns per 
cow as either cash receipts less cash 
expenses, or cash receipts less cash 
expenses and capital replacement 
costs. The measures are in current 
dollars. 

The figure for cash receipts less cash 
expenses indicates money available for 
living expenses, replacement machin- 
ery, equipment and buildings, debt re- 
paymentr or the financing of other 
farm enterprises. Inclusion of capital 
replacement charges shows whether 
returns are sufficient to sustain pro- 
duction over a longer period of time- 

Cash receipts for average US- cow- 
calf enterprises are comprised of sales 
of steer and heifer calves, yearling 
steers and heifers, and cull cows. 
Cash receipts of about $262 per cow in 
1986 were 79 percent above 1976- 
Rapid escalation of feeder cattle prices 
in late 1978 and 1&79 resulted in total 
receipts reaching an 11-year high of 
$352 per cow in 1979. Receipts are 
expected to rise near $280 per cow in 
1987, $20-30 over the 1981-85 
average. 

Cash expenses are more variable from 
area to area than receipts, partially 
because of the differences in the cost of 
providing forage lor grazing, the prin- 
cipal feed source in cow-calf produc- 
tion. In addition, abnormal weather 
may cause forage productivity and 
costs to vary drastically. 

Total cash expenses stood at $164 per 
cow in 1977, and peaked at $277 in 
1984. Feed costs increased by 46 per- 
cent other Variable expenses rose by 
63 percent, and fixed expenses more 
than donbled during the same period. 
Lower feed and fixed expenses have 
dropped total cash expenses $27 in 
1985 and another S23 dollars in 1986. 
Expected increases in feed, other vari- 
able expenses, and fixed expenses 



could increase total cash expenses by 
$7 per cow for 1987, but the total will 
still be well below the early 1980V 

Net Cash Returns 
Expected To Improve 

Cash receipts less cash expenses (net 
cash returns) were negative 5 of 10 
years during 1977-86, but averaged 
near $11 per cow i n 1978-80. Net 
cash returns were negative from 1981 
until 1984, when feed costs rose and 
cash receipts fell. Net cash returns 
improved to just above breakeven lev- 
els in 1985, continued to rise in 198£, 
and are expected to improve for 1987, 
sustained by higher receipts and re- 
duced feed costs. 

Capital replacement costs reflect the 
returns needed to replace and main- 
tain the buildings and equipment used 
to produce feeder cattle. During 
1977-86, cash receipt* exceeded cash 
expenses and capital replacement only 
during 1978-80. In the past, farmers 
may have been able to partially ab- 
sorb any cash shortfall through rising 
land values or mineral income. How- 
ever, recent declines in land and min- 
eral prices have put added financial 
pressure on cow-calf enterprises to 
maintain at least a breakeven cash 
flow. 

Net Returns Affect 
Herd Liquidation 

The direction of net returns and their 
magnitude are often used to help ex- 
plain the changes in beef cattle num- 
bers. However, production changes, in 
reaction to net return changes, occur 
slowly. If producers decide to increase 
feeder cattle output, perhaps in re- 
sponse to a couple of years of positive 
net returns, the additional calves will 
be ready for sale 18 to 24 months 
later. 

Initially, feeder cattle supplies are re- 
duced as additional heifers are re- 
tained for the breeding herd. Con- 
versely, when producers attempt to re- 
duce output, the extra heifers are of- 
fered as feeder cattle, rather than kept 
as breeding herd replacements. This 
causes a temporary increase in the 
feeder cattle supply before the even- 
tual decrease in beef cattle numbers. 

The time lag involved for response to 
changes in net returns is exemplified 
by actions in 1975, when beef cow-calf 
producers began to liquidate beef cow 
herds. The beef cow inventory was 
45.7 million head on January 1, 1976, 
then dropped to 43.9 million in 1976 
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after negative net returns in 1974-75. 
Receipts were $22 below cash ex- 
penses in 1974 and $42 below in 
1975. A loss of $38 per cow occurred 
in 1976, and herd liquidation 
continued. 

Although returns remained negative, 
improvement caused the liquidation to 
slow m 1977. Favorable returns of 
$56 per cow in 1978 and $121 in 1979 
resulted in some producers' retaining 
heifer calves to increase production, 
However, the decline in beef cattle 
numbers continued until 1979 when 
some of the 1978 heifers calved and 
entered the beef cow herd, 

The 3-year expansion in cattle num- 
bers at the beginning of 1979 was very 
short by historical standards. Net re- 
turns peaked in 1979, and continued 
to be positive in 1980. Lower feeder 
cattle prices and higher cash expenses 
resulted in cash net returns 1 falling 
below breakeven in 1981. Continned 
negative returns for 1982 caused cow- 
calf enterprises to start liquidating. 
Negative returns and liquidation con- 
tinued in 1983 and 1984. In 1985, 
near-breakeven returns and improved 
forage conditions caused herd liquida- 
tion to level off. 

Positive returns near $36 per cow in 
1986 and projected favorable returns 
in 1987 may encourage cow-calf pro- 
ducers to expand their beef cow herds 
and take advantage of abundant for- 
age supples. However, the incentives 
for a sharp, broad national expansion 
are not present* as 1986 was the first 
year of substantial positive cash net 
returns since 1981. By 1988. large 



pork and poultry meat supplies may 
reduce net returns, limiting additional 
expansion in the beef cow herd- 
{Russell Row* (202) 786-1821) 



Meal Sales Drive Exports 
Of U.S. Oilseed Products 



Soybean meal shipments through the 
first half of fiscal 1987 ran more than 
one-third ahead of last year's pace. 
This gain occurred despite a drop in 
the value of total U.S. agricultural 
exports and overall U.S. oilseed and 
oilseed product sales. 

At a time when export increases often 
are attributable to Government pro- 
grams (Export Enhancement, market- 
ing loans, etc.), the surge in U.S. 
soybean meal exports was neverthe- 
less the result of market forces: global 
demand for meal remained strong at a 
time when US. competitors had low 
supplies. In the first half of fiscal 
1987, Southern Hemisphere supplies 
of soybeans and soybean meal were 
inadequate to meet continued strong 
global demand, particularly in the EC, 
where poultry and hog numbers were 
rising. A severe winter in Western 
Europe prolonged the strength of EC 
demand for soybean meal. 

When the current fiscal year began 
last October, the United States had 
just harvested its soybeans and had 
large bean and meal stocks. In con- 
trast, little soybean meal was avail- 
able elsewhere. In Brazil, the world 



largest exporter of meal, the soybean 
crop harvested in February-March 
1986 was down 4.2 million tons. 
Paraguay's crop was off 350,000 tons. 
These shortfalls more than offset a 
550,000-ton increase in the Argentine 
crop. 

By October 1986, much of the 
Brazilian and Argentine crops had al- 
ready been exported. Consequently, 
Brazilian and Argentine meal sales 
during October 1986-March 1987 fell 
13 and 5 percent, respectively, from a 
year earlier. 

However, since February 1987, South 
America has begun to regain its com- 
petitiveness. The combined new crops 
of Argentina, Brazil, and Paraguay 
are 3.4 million tons larger than last 
year. As a result, the pace of U.S. 
soybean meal exports will decline in 
the second half of the season. 

Preliminary mid-May trade data in- 
dicate that almost 50 percent of U.S. 
soybean meal was taken by the EC, 
traditionally the largest U.S. market 
Another 32 percent of sales were made 
to Canada, Eastern Europe, Venezu- 
ela, Egypt, Iraq, and Mexico. 

One major importer missing from this 
list is the Soviet Union, which has not 
purchased U.S. soybean meal since 
1979. During the 1980's, the Soviets 
generally purchased pelletized meal 
from Brazil and Argentina; the pellets 
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carry less risk of damage from care- 
less handling. The USSR is expected 
to more than double its global imports 
of soybean meal this season, to 1.5 
million tons. 
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By year's end, U.S. soybean meal 
sales likely will approach 6-4 million 
tons* 16 percent higher than in 
1985/86. The outlook for U.S. meal 
exports in 1987/88 is less bright than 
the firstrhalf numbers indicate, 
though, because of the good supply of 
meal now available from Southern 
Hemisphere producers. U.S. soybean 
meal sales for 1987/88 are currently 
projected to fall 17 percent. 

U.S. soybean sales were also strong in 
the first part of 1986/87. However, 
foreign demand for beans was not as 
vigorous as that for meal. Importers 
in general, and the EC in particular, 
had carried in relatively large stocks 
of vegetable oils and obtained addi- 
tional oil from bigger domestic oilseed 
crops, including soybeans. 

The EC took 48 percent of U.S. 
soybean exports through mid-May. 
Japanese purchases accounted for an- 
other 19 percent, Japan is slightly 
behind last year's pace because of its 
increased rape seed purchases from 
Canada and slower domestic poultry 
growth. 

The Soviet Union, which ranked fourth 
among purchasers of U.S. soybeans in 
1985/86, has not contracted for any 
U.S. soybeans to date. This year, the 
Soviets are expected to reduce their 
global soybean imports almost one- 
half because of increased rapeseed im- 
ports and a preference for oilseed 
meal. 

Total 1986/87 U.S. soybean exports 
are projected to decline by 1.1 million 
tons to 191 million. In 1987/88, U.S. 
soybean exports are forecast to fall 7 
percent, reflecting greater anticipated 
competition from South America, larg- 
er EC soybean output, and reduced 
U.S. supplies. 

Soybean oil exports are forecast to de- 
crease 12 percent to 500,000 tons in 
1986/87. As of raid-May, U.S. soybean 
oil exports were running 37 percent 
behind last year. 

A large percentage of the soybean oil 
exports anticipated during the second 
half of the year will be under P.L + 480 
(Food for Peace) and GSM (Export 
Credit Guarantee) programs. This fi- 
nancial assistance is expected to con- 
tinue into 1987/88. {Tom Etc kerton 
(202) 78^1691] 



■ Idling of Cropland 
Continues with 1985 Farm Act 

Total cropland devoted to the 15 major 
U.S. field crops increased steadily 
from 1976 to 1983, and thereafter has 
plateaued at around 310 million 
acres. Since 1982, however, the mix of 
planted and set-aside land has 
changed. Area planted to the seven 
program crops and eight major non- 
program crops 1 has generally trended 
downward, while total area idled by 
Government programs has risen. 

The 198 1 Farm Act implemented acre- 
age reduction programs for 1982-85 
and cropland was idled initially in 
1982. The 1985 Farm Act continues 
authorization to implement acreage 
reduction programs through 1990, au- 
thorized voluntary paid diversion for 
feed grains, and established the Con- 
servation Reserve Program (CRP) to 
idle highly credible cropland for 10 
years. 

Total cropland for the 15 major crops 
includes plantings to program and 
nonprogram crops, area idled in an- 
nual commodity programs, and area 
idled in the CRP during 1986 and 
1987. For winter wheat and rye, har- 
vested area is reported to eliminate 
double counting of plantings that were 
enrolled in subsequently announced 
acreage reduction programs. USDA 
only reports harvested area for tobac- 
co and sugarcane. 

From 1976 to 1981, total cropland use 
rose as farmers increased plantings in 
response to growing export markets, 
A good share of the increase was in 
soybean plantings, which jumped from 
about 50 million acres in 1976 to 67.5 
million in 1981. As U.S. agricultural 
exports declined in the 1980's, partici- 
pation in Government programs rose 
and plantings fell, as rising target 
prices mandated by the 1981 Farm 
Act protected program participants 
from weakening markets. Partici- 
pants are required to idle acreage to 
receive price and income support pay- 
ments. 



1 Program crops (those that have acre- 
age reduction programs) include wheat, 
rice, corn, gram sorghum* barley, oats, 
and cotton. Nonprogram Crops include 
soybeans, tobacco, peanuts, ryei sugar 
(beet end cane)i flaxseed, dry edible 
beans, and sunflower. 
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Area planted to the seven program 
crops peaked at about 223 million 
acres in 1981, and is expected to be 
down to 174 million this season, Much 
of the decline has been for wheat and 
corn, with wheat dropping about 26 
million acres and corn 16.5 million. In 
addition, rice plantings have fallen 
about 40 percent since 1981 and are 
expected to total only 2.32 million 
acres this season. 

Total cropland— planted and idled—for 
the 15 major crops has remained sta- 
ble at 308 to 312 million acres since 

1982, with the exception of 1983 (the 
PIK year). That season, 78 million 
acres of idled land pushed the total to 
about 318 million acres. Excluding 

1983, the annual gain in total area 
idled since 1982 (including area placed 
in the CRP in 1986 and 1987) has 
approximated the annual reduction in 
program plantings, keeping total crop- 
land fairly constant 

A major goal of the 1985 Farm Act is 
to move U.S. agriculture in a more 
market oriented direction through 
1990/91. Given low market prices, 
producer participation inmost Govern- 
ment programs has been heavy in 
1986 and 1987, and it is expected to 
remain so through 1990. Most pro- 
grams likely will continue to require 
participants to idle a significant share 
of base acreage to be eligible for bene- 
fits, particularly while stocks remain 
excessive. Additionally, the CRP is 
mandated to idle approximately 45 
million highly erodible acres by 1990. 
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Initial estimates for 1987 show that 
area devoted to the 15 major field 
crops is expected to total about 312 
million acres, basically unchanged 
from 1982-86 (excluding 1983). Plant- 
ed area is expected to fall 24 million 
acres. Area idled by acreage reduc- 
I tion and diversion programs is expect- 
ed to jump 9.2 million acres, and area 
placed in the CRP will see an above- 
target 15-million-acre increase. 

Plantings are falling because of heavy 
enrollment in 1987 acreage reduction 
programs and the 15-percent volun- 
[ tary diversion program for feed 
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grains. Also, acreage reduction re- 
quirements for wheat and feed grains 
have increased. Area idled by 1987 
programs is expected to total 54.4 mil- 
lion acres, or 17.5 percent of the crop- 
land devoted to tile 15 major crops. 

In addition, 17 million acres were 
placed in the CRP through April 1987, 
representing 5.6 percent of total crop- 
land. The 24-percent share of total 
cropland taken out of production by all 
programs nearly equals the 24,5 per- 
cent idled by the PIK program in 
1983. (Michael Hanthom (202) 
786-1840] 
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Irradiation Awaits 
The Test of the Market 



This past fall and spring, shoppers in 
Miami and Los Angeles were offered 
mangoes and papayas labeled with a 
small green symbol. The Puerto Eican 
mangoes and Hawaiian papayas had 
been irradiated to sterilize fruit flies 
and satisfy U.S. quarantine 
requirements— the first test market- 
ings of irradiated food in the United 
States. 

In April 1986, the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) issued its first 
blanket approval of low-dose irradia- 
tion to control insects and extend the 
shelf life of foods. FDA had given its 
permission a year earlier for irradia- 
tion of pork to control the parasite 
that causes trichinosis. 

Other foods previously approved by 
FDA for irradiation are wheat, wheat 
flour, potatoes, and spices and vegeta- 
ble seasonings. However, only spices 
are routinely treated in the United 
States. Of spices sold, less than 5 
percent are irradiated, mainly for use 
in processed foods. 

Although irradiated foods are exposed 
to ionizing radiation, the foods them- 
selves do not become radioactive. The 
radiation sterilizes or kills insect and 
microbial pests by damaging their ge- 
netic material and forming substances 
toxic to the pest. Irradiation also 
slows ripening and sprouting in fresh 
fruit and vegetables by interfering 
with cell division. 

Low Doses 
Sterilize Insects 

The effects of irradiation depend on 
the dose absorbed, usually measured 
in kilorads (krads). Doses under 100 
krads can sterilize insects in harvested 
produce and grain; delay sprouting of 
potatoes, onions, and other root crops; 
slow ripening of tropical fruits; and 
inactivate the pork parasite that 
causes trichinosis- 
Medium doses (100 to 1,000 krads) 
can extend the shelf-life of fresh 
meats, fish, and a few fruits by reduc- 
ing micro-organisms that cause spoil- 
age. Disease-causing micro- 
organisms, such as salmonellae, are 
also killed. 

FDA has not approved medium doses t 
but the agency is reviewing a USDA 
petition to use 150 to 300 krads to 
reduce pathogens in poultry. Except 
for spices, the high doses needed to 



sterilize packaged foods for un- 
refrigerated storage (2,300 to 5,700 
krads) are not allowed for commercial 
use. 

Irradiation achieves its effects without 
raising the temperature of the product 
significantly. Thus, fresh meats and 
fish can be irradiated for disease con- 
trol or longer shelf-life and stay fresh, 
trradiation-sterilized meats and 
seafood have superior texture and 
maintain nutritional contents compa- 
rable to conventional canned foods. 

Agricultural chemicals are facing in- 
creasing regulatory pressures concern- 
ing residues and worker exposures. 
Irradiation offers an alternative to 
chemical fumigants and sprout inhibi- 
tors. For spices, irradiation preserves 
flavor and color better than the alter- 
native treatments of heating and gas- 
sing. 

Irradiation's other food uses include 
nitrite reduction for bacon, beef ten - 
derivation, shortening rehydration 
time and improving quality for dehy- 
drated foods, and speeding the aging of 
red wines. 

Irradiation Costs, Food Damage 
Are Problems 

A major problem with food irradiation 
is that often the dose needed to kill the 
insect or microbial pest damages the 
food. Medium doses may soften and 
pit fruits and vegetables, and create 
off-flavors and odors in radiation- 
sensitive meat*, especially turkey. Ir- 
radiation leaves no protective residues, 
so proper packaging and refrigeration 
are needed. 

Economic factors pose another hurdle. 
Irradiation is capital intensive, requir- 
ing a minimum investment of around 
$1 million per new facility. An ERS 
analysis found that an irradiation fa- 
cility must treat 30 to 50 million 
pounds of food a year to bring costs 
down to 1-1/2 to 2 cents per pound. 
With larger volumes, unit costs would 
be lower. The ERS estimates are for 
hypothetical facilities designed to 
treat a specific food- Spices are cur- 
rently irradiated in contract facilities 
which treat a variety of products for a 
fee. 

Irradiation must compete with exist- 
ing preservatives and fumigants by of- 
fering a superior service or a lower 
cost treatment. Preliminary compari- 
sons show irradiation to be more costly 
than chemical treatment. ERS esti- 
mates that irradiating papaya runs 1 
to 4 cents per pound, higher than the 



reported 0.3 to 2.3 cents per pound for 
chemical fumigation. 

However, changes in consumer pref- 
erences or in food safety regulations 
could alter the economics of irradia- 
tion. The Environmental Protection 
Agency's 1984 ban on ethylene 
dibromide CEDB) asa post-harvest fu- 
migant left growers in Hawaii and 
Florida scrambling for an alternative 
to satisfy the quarantine requirements 
imposed on papaya and citrus. 

The Ultimate Test: 
Consumer Acceptance 

Uncertainty about consumers' reac- 
tions to irradiated foods has dampened 
the interest of many potential users. 
Companies are reluctant to risk the 
reputation of their brand names by 
associating them with the process. Al- 
though shoppers in the two test mar- 
kets were generally favorable toward 
the irradiated fruit, opponents of irra- 
diation picketed the sales. 

As knowledge of radiation chemistry 
and experimental information accumu- 
lates, regulators seem to be increas- 
ingly satisfied that foods irradiated at 
low doses are safe to eat. The tech- 
nique still awaits the ultimate test of 
the marketplace. [Rosanna Mentzer 
Morrison (202) 786-1864] 
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U.S. EXPORT OUTLOOK 

U.S. agricultural export volume is ex- 
pected to rise 18 million tons in fiscal 
1987, the first increase in 7 years. 
Until recently, little growth was fore- 
seen for export volume, and export val- 
ue was expected to fall. But reduced 
competitor grain supplies and a surge 
in demand boosted the 1987 export 
forecast about 13 million tons between 
February and May. 

The forecasts for U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports in fiscal 1987 now stand at 
127.5 million tons and $27.6 billion- 
Compared with 1986, export volume is 
expected to climb 16 percent, and val- 
ue 5 percent {table 30). 

Exports of com, wheat, sorghum, bar- 
ley, cotton, and horticultural products 
are all expected to rise in volume. 
Lower prices and increased use of the 
EEP are boosting wheat and barley 
exports, while corn sales will be 
buoyed by reduced supplies in Argen- 
tina, lower prices, and increased over- 
seas demand, especially in East Asia. 
However, lower prices are expected to 
more than offset the increased volume 
of grain exports* the value of oilseed 
and product exports is also expected to 
fall. 

increased cotton, livestock, and nor* 
tiCuJtural exports account for virtually 
all of 1987*s expected gain in value. 



This gain if in part because the lower 
value of the dollar led to lower domes- 
tic prices for livestock and horticul- 
tural products in countries that import 
them. 

Soviets Increase Purchase* 
From United States 

In addition to reduced competitor ex- 
port prospects, much of the improve- 
ment in the U.S. export forecast re- 
flects increased sales to the Soviet 
Union, The Soviets' grain purchases 
are highly variable from year to year. 
For example, they rose 71 percent to a 
record 55 million tone in 1984/65, then 
fell to 29 million tons the following 
year. 

In 1986/87, the Soviets' increased use 
of "intensive technology, 1 ' changes in 
procurement prices and specifications, 
and particularly good harvest weather 
led to a 210-million-ton grain crop. 
With its best crop in 8 years, the 
USSR cut ite purchases from the Unit- 
ed States last fall. As a result U.S. 
grain exports to the Soviets in the first 
half of fiscal 1987 were 5.7 million 
tone lower than a year before. 

However, following a dry autumn and 
a harsh winter, Soviet purchases of 
U.S. corn began in late February, and 
interest in U.S. wheat also grew. Of- 
fered a substantial EEP subsidy, the 
USSR bought 4 million tons of US + 
wheat for delivery this year. This pur- 
chase compares with 153,000 tons 
during 1986. 

Global com trade is expected to rise in 
1987 and again in 1986, but remain 
below peak years. Much of the 
7 -million-ton gain foreseen for the 
United States represents increased 
market share. 

While world sorghum trade continues 
low, reduced competition is expected to 
result in U.S. sales' rising 40 percent 
over 1986. Barley trade continues 
strong, with both world trade and U.S. 
barley exports forecast at records in 
1987. 

EEP Initiatives Boost Sates 

U.S- wheat and flour exports for 1987 
are forecast at 31.3 million tons, and 
value it projected at $3.3 billion, 
World wheat trade is forecast to rise 
in 1987 mainly because of increased 
import demand in China and the 
USSR. The increase in U.S. sales is 
largely due to the various programs of 



the 1985 Food Security Act, mainly 
lower loan rates and export promotion 
programs such as the EEP. 

The EEP allows U.S. wheat and pro- 
ducts to compete in markets where 
competitors are undercutting U.S. ex- 
ports with subsidies- Besides the 
USSR, U.S. wheat exports to Eastern 
Europe, China, and North Africa are 
expected to rise in 1987, largely be- 
cause of the EEP. The EEP wheat 
sale to the USSR is the largest single 
initiative since the program began in 
1965. Most of the increase in U.S. 
barley exports also comes from the 
EEP. 

Value Down for Grain and 
Oilseed Sales 

Together, U.S. wheat and coarse grain 
exports are expected to rise more, than 
15 million tons, but with lower loan 
rates and increased use of the EEP, 
the average price has fallen* During 
the first half of 1987 T the per ton value 
of U.S. grain exports fell 25 percent. 
Lower prices will offset increased 
wheat and coarse grain volume, cut- 
ting the value of these grain exports 
about $300 million below 1986. 

The value of oilseed and oilseed prod- 
uct exports is forecast at $5.8 billion, 
10 percent below 1986 and the lowest 
since 1976. The drop reflects both re- 
duced prices and lower volume. In 
1986 and early in 1987, reduced 
Southern Hemisphere soybean crops 
boosted U.S. export volume. However, 
Brazil's 1987 soybean production is ex- 
pected to rebound to 17 million tons, 
well above last year's 14 million, so 
U.S. export volume for the year could 
be lower. Larger soybean meal ex- 
ports only partly offset the lower U.S. 
soybean export forecast. 

Unlike grains, cotton exports' higher 
volume will more than offset declining 
prices. Fiscal 1987 U.S. cotton ex- 
ports are forecast to reach 1.5 million 
tons and $1.8 billion, the volume near- 
ly tripling from 1986's weak showing. 
Lower U.S. prices since August 1986 
have led to rebounding sales in all 
major markets. 

U.S. cotton exports are benefiting from 
reduced output in China and the So- 
viet Union. Forecasts of competitors' 
exports have risen in recent months, 
but remain below a year earlier. With 
a rising share of a growing world mar- 
ket, U.S. cotton exports are expected 
to be the highest since 1984. 
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Non-Traditional Export* 
Boost Value Total 

The value of U.S. horticultural pro- 
ducts is expected to rise, climbing 12 
percent above 1986's $2.7 billion. Vol- 
ume is expected to be up 9 percent. 
The value of exports in all major cate- 
gories should increase in 1987, as 
sales to Western Europe, Japan, and 
other Pacific Rim markets rise. Much 
of the gain is attributed to the lower 
value of the dollar against West Eu- 
ropean and Japanese currencies. No- 
table increases are expected in U.S. 
sales of fresh grapefruit, dried fruit, 
and wine. 

Animal product exports are forecast at 
$4.8 billion in 1987, $400 million high- 
er than the year before. The rise is 
due to increased beef exports to Japan 
and Brazil and poultry meat exports to 
Egypt, Iraq, and Japan. Beef exports 
to Brazil are the result of sales made 
to minimize the adverse effect of the 
Dairy Termination Program. EEP ini- 
tiatives are expected to increase poul- 
try sales to Egypt and Iraq. 

High-value exports, such as animal 
and livestock prod nets, became in* 
creasingly important to U.S. agricul- 
tural trade during the 1980's. Be- 
tween 1981 and 1986, U.S. grain and 
oilseed exports fell from $31 billion to 
$16 billion. Over the same period, the 
remaining export 
commodities —largely high-value 
products— fell from $12.5 billion to 
$10.3 billion. In 1987, these exports 
are expected to increase to near their 
1981 level, and their share of total 
U.S. agricultural export value is ex- 
pected to exceed 40 percent. 

Sigh-Value Exports Rising 
To Developed Countries 

Increased high-value exports are ex- 
pected to help sustain U.S. agricul- 
tural exports to developed countries in 
1987, despite weaker economic growth 
there (table 31). U.S. sales to Western 
Europe will fall again, but the 
1-percent drop compares favorably 
with the nearly $1 -billion average an- 
nual declines of the previous 6 years. 
Lower grain sales will offset increases 
in other commodities, as Spain's and 
Portugal's membership in the EC re- 
duces their non-EC imports. 

The value of U.S. exports to Japan 
and Canada is expected to rise in 1987 
for the first time in 3 years, and high- 
value prodncts will contribute heavily 



to the turnaround. Japan's export- 
driven economy was hit hard by the 
rising yen and grew only 2.5 percent 
in the year ending in March, low by 
Japanese standards. Japan's pur- 
chases of bulk products advanced 
slowly during the first half of 1987, 
but the U.S. dollar value of meat and 
horticultural product purchases was 
driven upward by the rising yen. 

In Canada, herd rebuilding reduced 
meat supplies and increased demand 
for U.S. animal products, while 
Canada's fruit, nut, vegetable, and to- 
bacco crops were down from the pre- 
vious year- The U.S. market share 
received a further boost when Canada 
banned imports from South Africa, 
which had been a growing U.S. com- 
petitor in horticultural products in re- 
cent years. 

Exports to the less developed countries 
CLDC's) are also expected to rise in 
1987, despite slowing economic 
growth. Lending terms continue to 
ease for major LDC borrowers, despite 
difficulty finalizing Mexico's Septem- 
ber 1986 loan package and private 
lenders 1 insistence that the package 
terms do not constitute a precedent. 
Citibank's recent $3-billion increase in 
provisions for third world credit losses 
has led other U.S. banks to make simi- 
lar provisions. These moves may in- 
crease lenders' options in rescheduling 
negotiations. 

A secondary market for developing- 
country debt is already emerging, sup- 
plementing debt-for-equity swaps and 
other instruments that have appeared 
as voluntary direct lending has con- 
tracted. The impact on agricultural 
imports of any positive developments 
in 1987 will be limited, and debt will 
still constrain U.S. sales to many 
countries. But, growing normalization 
of debtor- lender relations could have a 
favorable impact in the future- (See 
the special article on third world debt 
in this issue.) 

U.S- Export* to LDOn 
Up $1,1 Billion in 1987 

The fastest growing developing coun- 
tries will be the most important 
growth market for U.S. exports in 
1987. Strong export performance sug- 
gests robust economic growth in Hong 
Kong, Korea, and Taiwan, and points 
to increased demand for imported farm 
products. Led by higher sales of cot- 
ion, coarse grains, cattle hides, 
soybeans, and fruit, U.S. exports to 
these countries could rise 15 percent 



in fiscal 1987, to $3.2 billion- Larger 



livestock inventories there may mean 
record U.S. soybean sales and reboun- 
ding coarse grain exports, but cotton 
will account for the biggest portion of 
the $400-million increase. 

In Latin America, Mexico's improved 
financial position is expected to boost 
its growth, and U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports to the region are projected to 
climb 8 percent to $3.8 billion. 

In the Middle East, prompt use of 
credit will help pull U.S. sales in 1987 
to about $1.6 billion, following a 
14-percent decline to $1.2 billion in 
1986- Gains from exports of barley to 
Saudi Arabia and wheat to Turkey, 
through the EEP, will boost grain 
sales to a record. Increased high- 
value exports to Iraq should help offset 
the impact of lower prices for cereals, 
and counter the continuing problems 
in recapturing markets for horticul- 
tural products in the Arabian 
Peninsula- 
import Demand Weaker in 
SubSahara t South Asia 

In Sub-Saharan Africa, falling grain 
imports will lead to a 24-percent drop 
in the value of U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports. Increased local food production 
and import restrictions will limit U.S. 
exports to the region, particularly in 
South Africa and Nigeria, 

The value of U.S. farm exports to 
Nigeria could fall more than 40 per- 
cent if that country's ban on wheat 
imports remains in place. Wheat ex- 
ports to Nigeria were halted after De- 
cember, as wheat joined a list of 
banned imports that already included 
com and rice. Growing financial dif- 
ficulties reduced Nigeria's purchases 
of U.S. farm products from $538 mil- 
lion to $158 million between 1982 and 
1986. 

Sales to South Asia are forecast to 
drop more than 20 percent to $400 
million in 1987, the fourth decline in 
as many years. A sharp drop in Paki- 
stan's wheat import requirements, 
combined with lower prices and stiff 
competition for wheat and soybean oil 
sales, is expected to account for the 
decline. [Stephen MacDonald (202) 
786-1621] 
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PATTERNS OF PRODUCTION & 
USE FOR GRAIN IMPORTERS 

Importers of coarse grains and wheat 
have slowed their purchases in recent 
years. The reasons vary by type of 
grain and by region, although since 
1981/82 the tendency has been for do- 
mestic production to grow faster than 
domestic consumption for most 
importers . 

For the United States, exports of 
coarse grain and wheat rose rapidly 
for most of the 1970's, peaking in 
1979/80 far coarse grains and in 
1981/82 for wheat Exports then 
gradually declined until 1985/86, when 
they fell 34 percent below the preced- 
ing year. Exports for that season were 
the lowest since 1975/76 for coarse 
grain and since 1976/77 for wheat. 
But, exports are picking up again In 
1986/87. 

Coarse grain and wheat export levels 
partly reflect agricultural policy in the 
United States. Loan rates rose stead- 
ily from 1976 through 1983/84 (table 
22). The rising loan rate acted as a 
floor for farm and export prices and 
was accompanied by rising world mar- 
ket prices. In 1983, loan rates were 
77 percent above 1976 for corn and 62 
percent above for wheat-' 

Rising U.S. loan rates lifted world 
prices and enabled export competitors 
to undersell the United States. This 
lea the United States as the "residual 
supplier/ Rising world prices also 
had an impact on the importing coun- 
tries. On the demand side, prices to 
consumers increased and pressure was 
placed on importers* foreign ex- 
change. On the supply side, world 
prices to producers rose and encour- 
aged importers to expand production 
in the importing countries. 

Coarse grain exporters considered here 
are the United States, Canada, Ar- 
gentina, Australia, South Africa, and 
Thailand. Because the Imports of the 
USSR are large and unpredictable, 
this discussion treats the USSR as one 
region, and all other importers as an- 
other. The EC-10 is included with the 
importers because it was a net im- 
porter until the 1984/85. During 
1976-81, EC net imports averaged 
10.3 million tons a year. 

Importing Countries Coarse 
Grain* 

Coarse grain consumption expanded 
faster than production in the import- 
ing countries as a group from 1976 to 



1981. The need for imports steadily 
grew during this period. For the im- 
porting countries excluding the EC-10, 
consumption of coarse grains in- 
creased at an average annual rate of 
13 million tons during 1976-81, com- 
pared with an average annual output 
increase of 7.6 million. 

From 1981 to 1986, growth in con- 
sumption of coarse grains in the im- 
porting countries as a group fluctu- 
ated around an average of 4&i million 
tons. Bu^ production continued to 
trend upward. Production for the 
group of countries increased at an 
average annual rate of 7 million tons, 
shrinking the need for imports. 



Loan Rates Act as Floor Under Farm 
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The increase in coarse grain produc- 
tion in the importing countries was the 
result of higher yields. Harvested 
area has declined slightly in the last 4 
years. Latin America, North Africa, 
and the Middle East had the fastest 
growth rates in coarse grain produc- 
tion. The EC-10 had record production 
in 1984/85. An unknown is whether 
the increased yields represented lower 
or higher cost per ton. Even if the cost 
per ton were climbing, rising world 
prices for coarse grains could have 
maintained profits. 

USSR* Coarte Grains 

The details for the USSR are different, 
but the results are similar. Production 
of coarse grains in the USSR dropped 
from 115 million tons in 1976/77 to 69 
million in 1981/82. Imports increased 
during this period and consumption 
declined. 

Since 1981, USSR production has 
trended upward, with an average in- 
crease of 6 million tone per year. Con- 
sumption has also increased, but at an 
average of 4.5 million tons per year. 
Import needs tended to ease somewhat 
during 1981*85, although they re- 
mained above the 1976*78 average. 
Since wheat feeding is very large in 
the USSR, an unusually small wheat 
crop in 1984/85 led to record imports 
of both wheat and coarse grains. 

Importing Countries, Wheat 

For wheat, the exporters discussed 
here are the United States, Argentina, 
Australia, Canada, and the EC-10* 
Again the USSR is treated as one 
importing region, and all other import- 
erg as another. Wheat consumption in 
the net importing countries gained 
through 1976*86 by 10 million tons per 
year. 

Wheat production in the group of im- 
porting countries grew slowly during 
1976-81, and imports expanded. How- 
ever; production increased by 13 mil- 
lion tons a year during 1981-86 and 
imports shrank. As with coarse 
grains, the major component of the 
production increase was a rise in 
yields. The yield per hectare in- 
creased an average of 2 percent per 
year during 1976-81 and over 4 per- 
cent per year during 1981-86. 
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USSR, Wheat 

Wheat production in the USSR tren- 
ded down from the late 1970's through 
1984, with the 1984 crop 43 percent 
below 1978. The prolonged and sharp 
decline in wheat production was alle- 
viated through lower consumption and 
increased imports. 

Soviet net wheat imports rose from 3.6 
million tons in 1978/79 to 27.6 million 
in 1984/85. Harvest improved in 1985 
and 1986, but was still below the 1978 
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record. Consumption picked up again 
in 1986/87 but continues well be low 
1977-81. 

Policy Change and Outlook 

The Food Security Act of 1985 repre- 
sented a major change in U.S. agricul- 
tural policy. Loan rates were reduced 
sharply and greater flexibility was 
provided to allow them to adjust to 
supply and demand. Moreover, with 
the use of generic certificates, market 
prices can average below the loan rate 
for extended periods- 

It is hard to say exactly how the 
change in policy will alter the trends 
in grain exports for U.S. farmers be- 
cause many issues are involved. Glo- 
bal trade in farm products is affected 
by the major trading partners' mone- 
tary, fiscal, and trade policies. Some 
factors pointing to a rise in U.S. ex- 
ports include: lower U.S. market 
prices t the Export Enhancement Pro- 
gram, continued food assistance, pros- 
pects for capital transfers to less de- 
veloped countries for economic develop- 
ment projects, and lower exchange 
rates. 

In a number of importing countries, 
some factors could limit U.S. agricul- 
tural export expansion, including: 
continued foreign debt and a lack of 
foreign exchange, slow economic 
growth, political instability, and pro* 
tective agricultural and border 
policies. 

Countries which insulated producers 
from world price changes by internal 
food and agricultural policies will need 
to reevaluate these policies. Maintain- 
ing policies that were geared to ex- 
panding production in the past became 
extremely expensive in 1986, 

A country's decision to change its ex- 
pansionary production policies may de- 
pend on how permanent it views the 
change in U.S. agricultural policy. If 
countries believe the change will be 
short lived, and that world prices will 
soon be rising again, they may not 
change their protective policies. How- 
ever, government! that believe the 
change in U.S. agricultural policy and 
world trade flows is not temporary 
may look more closely at alternatives, 
[Larry Van Meir (202) 786-1840] 
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INFLATION OUTLOOK 

Amid gyrating interest and exchange 
rates and sputtering industrial produc- 
tion, the general economy seems to be 
showing a little of the upward momen- 
tum expected by forecasters earlier in 
the year- Even though recent statis- 
tics indicate higher inflation and lower 
aggregate production than originally 
predicted, there have been some posi- 
tive developments which have set off a 
strong undercurrent of growth for the 
coming months. Recent interest and 
exchange rate changes emphasize the 
riskiness of forecasting the outlook for 
growth. Still, the economy is likely to 
extend its 56-month expansion well 
into 1988. 

Inflation Heating Vp 

An alarming development in the first 
4 months of the year was the resur- 
gence of inflation and, along with it, a 
jump in interest rates. In contrast to 
the 1.1-percent increase in the overall 
CPI for 1986, the CPI through April 
1987 rose at a 6-percent annual 
rate— a pace not seen since 1&82 
(table 6). To understand the resur- 
gence and why it is unlikely to con- 
tinue, the overall inflation rate can be 
broken into two parts: the underlying 
rate and the volatile-price rate. 

The underlying rate of inflation de- 
pends on sustained and fundamental 
movements in the general economy 
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General Economic Indicators 
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and tends to rise when the economy ib 
near full capacity. When overall de- 
mand is straining capacity, bottle- 
necks and shortages develop and cause 
producers to bid up prices for goods in 
short Supply. These higher prices sub- 
sequently get built into higher wages. 

When labor is in short supply relative 
to demand, wages rise. Higher wages 
subsequently get built into higher 
prices. An overheated economy tends 
to produce a spiral of wage-price infla- 
tion. 

Several factors suggest that rising 
overall demand and insufficient capac- 
ity are not the reason for inflation's 
recent resurgence. The current indus- 
trial operating rate is about 79 per- 
cent, compared with a mid-1984 high 
of over 82 percent. Further, while the 
unemployment rate has drifted down 
to about 6.3 percent, many analysts 
contend that the, labor market is not 
very tight- Finally, per-unit labor 
costs (all in the first quarter. 

One factor that has contributed to the 
underlying inflation, however, is the 
sustained drop in the dollar's value. 
The 42-percent decline in the value of 
the dollar since its last peak in Feb- 
ruary 1985 has put considerable up- 
ward pressure on Import prices, al* 
though it took about a year for the 
major effect to be felt. Excluding fuel 
imports, Overall import prices were 
nearly flat during 1985, but they rose 
8.4 percent in 1986 and climbed at a 
10-percent annual clip in first-quarter 
1987. This import price factor is prob- 
ably largely responsible for the in- 
crease in the underlying inflation rate. 

The volatile-price part of inflation is 
comprised of prices that can swing 
widely and rapidly over short periods 
of time. The crude oil price is a good 
example. From May 1985 to May 
1986. the price of North Sea Brent 
crude fell nearly 50 percent. From 
May 1986 to May 1987 it had reboun- 
ded by over 47 percent. Prices of 
many raw materials show this kind of 
volatility, but it is somewhat unusual 
for these prices to continue rising rap* 
idly for a considerable period. 

In 1986, the volatile-price part of in- 
flation and the underlying rate moved 
in different directions. Measured by 
the Consumer Price Index excluding 
food and energy prices, the underlying 
rate of inflation was 3.8 percent In 
contrast, the Producer Price Index for 
crude materials fell 8.5 percent. The 
overall CPI was held down to a 
1.1-percent gain by the volatile-price 
inflation decline. 
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In contrast to 1986, the first 4 months 
of this year have seen increases in 
both parts of the overall inflation 
rate. The underlying rate accelerated 
from 3.8 in 1986 to 5 percent in the 
first 4 months of 1987. Likewise, the 
volatile- price part of inflation shot up 
in early 1987, growing at a 25-percent 
annual rate through April, reversing 
the experience of 1986. 

Rising Import Prices 
Pushing Inflation Rate 

The inflation story for the first part of 
1987 is a rising underlying 
rate— probably due to the falling value 
of the dollar and rising prices for im- 
ported goods-* and a higher volatile- 
price rate— mainly because of oil and 
food prices. The spurt in oil prices is 
likely to be over; prices have changed 
little in the last 3 months. 

Because so much of the recent infla- 
tion seems to be coming from the 
volatile -price part, and because the 
price increases are unlikely to con- 
tinue at that rate, there is a good 
chance that the run-up in inflation 
will prove temporary. 

The overall inflation rate likely will be 
lower in the second half of the year 
than it was in the first. But it will 
certainly be higher than the overall 
rate for 1986, because the underlying 
rate has risen. 

A jump in interest rates has come 
with the run-up in inflation in the first 
half of the year. Starting from the 
beginning of March, when 3-month 
Treasury bill rates were about 5-5 per- 
cent, rates moved to nearly 6 percent 
by mid- April, fell back to about 5.6 
percent by mid-May, and have re- 
mained about the same since. Longer 
term rates moved consistently up, a 
sign that expectations of future infla- 
tion were driving them up. AAA-rated 
corporate bonds jumped nearly a full 
percentage point in April and May. 
Speculation that the Federal Reserve 
would tighten monetary policy to halt 
the dollar's slide also played a part in 
the interest rate increase. 

It is likely that, with the worst of. the 
1987 inflation behind us and the dollar 
stabilizing somewhat, interest rates 
will stabilize too. While the change in 
- the Federal Reserve leadership has 
heightened uncertainty about the fu- 
ture of monetary policy, fundamental 
factors suggest that major interest 
rate movements either up or down are 
unlikely. 






Inflation and interest rate movements 
have a nearly immediate effect on 
farm expenses, From the 
macroeconomic viewpoint, higher in- 
flation can put upward pressure on 
manufactured input prices in general, 
and the recent run-up in oil prices 
points to higher energy expenses in 
particular. 

Likewise, short-term interest rates 
facing agricultural borrowers quickly 
reflect changes in economy- wide 
rates. For example, while the bank 
prime rate was falling from 9.5 to 7.5 
percent in 1986, the average rate on 
feeder Cattle loans fell from 12.3 to 
10.9 percent. 

The recent jump in interest rates 
points to pressure on farmers' interest 
expenses, despite the fact that the sec- 
tor's total interest expenses are likely 
to fall in 1987 because debt is being 
liquidated. These upward pressures 
on prices paid by farmers are coun- 
tered by reduced input demand, and 
hence moderation in input prices, be- 
cause of acreage Cuts for program 
Crops. 

Demand for Farm Products 
May Climb 

The most noticeable developments in 
the genera] economy mainly affect the 
cost side of the agricultural income 
statement But, other general econom- 
ic developments indicate a moderate 
increase in demand for agricultural 
products. Real growth in GNP was a 
brisk 4.4 percent in the first quarter of 
1987 and is likely to be above 2 per- 
cent for the second quarter— in line 
with projections of about 3*percent 
real growth for the year {table 2). 

The long-awaited turnaround in export 
volume began in the fourth quarter of 
1986 and seems to be continuing. The 
turnaround is resulting from the fall 
in the value of the dollar— the flip side 
of import price increases. 

With export demand providing an eco- 
nomic stimulus, businesses are likely 
to accelerate their purchases of new 
plants and equipment throughout the 
year, further adding to real growth. 
According to a recent survey by the 
Bureau of Economic Analysis, busi- 
nesses now plan to buy over 3 percent 
more new plants and equipment dur- 
ing 1987 than last year. Six months 
ago, the 1987 intentions were for only 
a 0.9*percent increase- 
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Rising exports and investment-goods 
purchases should help to pull the man- 
ufacturing sector out of the doldrums. 
Industrial production grew only 1.1 
percent In 1986, and it has not grown 
at all this year. Rising demand for 
manufactured goods should increase 
manufacturing output, leading to in- 
creases in employment and personal 
income— which should support spend- 
ing on consumer goods, including food- 

Unlike 1965 and 1986, when consumer 
spending grew nearly a full percentage 
point faster than real GNP, 1987 like- 
ly will not see real consumer spending 
outpace real GNP. Instead, consumers 
will probably attempt to rebuild sav- 
ings from their historically low per- 
centage of disposable income and to 
pay off some of the debt incurred Over 
the last 2 years. Consumer spending 
could grow a full percentage point 
slower than real GNP. That's still 
enough to provide support to the ag- 
ricultural sector, but certainly not 
enough to create a demand-induced 
shortage of agricultural goods. 

Perhaps more important than direct 
consumer spending on agricultural 
products is the fact that increasing 
exports and investment spending 
should help to create a more balanced 
and less vulnerable general 
economy— and a more stable environ- 
ment for agriculture. [Ralph Monaco 
(202) 786 1283] 



Upcoming Releases from the 
Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following list gives the release 
dates of the major Agricultural Statis- 
tics Board reports that will be issued 
by the time August Agricultural Out- 
look comes off press. 

July 

1 Egg Products 

2 Poultry Slaughter 
Dairy Products 

7 Celery 

8 Noncitrus Fruits & Nuts- 
Midyear Supplement 

9 Crop Production 

13 Turkey Hatchery 

14 Mink 

16 Milk Production 

17 Vegetables 

20 Catfish 

21 Farm Prod, Expenditures, 1986 
Summary-Final 

23 Eggs, Chickens, & Turkeys 

24 Cold Storage; Cattle on Feed 
Livestock Slaughter 

28 Peanut Stocks & Processing 
31 Agricultural Prices 
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OUTLOOK FOR 
FRESH PRODUCE 

Fresh produce shipments have been 
running 1 percent above last year's 
level of 9,800 cwt per week through 
April. All modes of transportation are 
expected to remain readily available to 
meet shippers' needs. 

Trucks will remain in good supply for 
the rest of the year. More than 21,000 
refrigerated trailers are forecast to en- 
ter the fleet this year, 9 percent more 
than in 1986 and only 10 percent be- 
low 19S4 , s record. 

More than 120,000 heavy truck trac- 
tors likely will enter the fleet— 6 per- 
cent more than last year. In April, 
retail sales of truck tractors weighing 



33*000 pounds or more were reported 
to be 14.4 percent above a year ear- 
lier. These powerful units are re- 
quired to haul the larger loads now 
permitted on interstate highways. 

New tractor-trailer combinations al- 
lowed include 46-foot trailers (up from 
45 feet) and double or even triple trail* 
ers in some States. For produce ship- 
pers, these larger combinations offer 
capacity increases of 6*11 percent, de- 
pending on the commodity hauled and 
the configuration of the truck. Since 
operating costs for 48-foot vans are 
essentially the same as for 45, the 
new equipment offers real gains in 
efficiency. Also, the newer tractors 
tend to have more fuel-efficient 
engines. 



Truck Costs Up Fractionally 

Costs of operating trucks this year 
have averaged 1 percent above 1966. 
This rise offsets some of the gains 
from increased capacity per truck. 
Costs declined in 1986 because of low- 
er fuel expenses. Per mile costs are 
expected to remain around $1,16 for 
the rest of the year, above 1986 but 
below 1985. In 1986, eight States 
hiked diesel fuel taxes* the increases 
running 2 to 7.5 cents per gallon. 

Even so, average fuel costs fell 6 cents 
per gallon during the year, Insurance 
costs, which have climbed in the past, 
appear to have reached a plateau. 
However, slow price gains in other cost 
elements such as interest charges 
could return truck costs to 1985 levels. 

Truck Rate Stable 

Truck rates for lettuce shipped from 
California to New York City are ex- 
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pec ted to peak seasonally m July at 
levels slightly higher than last year. 
In May, rates rose to $3.88 per box, 10 
percent above a year before. Rates for 
citrus and vegetables rose only 5 per- 
cent. Rates for apples, normally much 
more stable than those for more sea- 
sonally marketed produce items, rose 
only 3 percent above a year earlier. 
With operating costs above last year's 
level and increased demand, rates 
have commenced their seasonal in- 
creases somewhat early. The large 
number of trucks seeking hauls, how- 
ever, should temper the rise. 

With the advantage of both cost and 
speed, trucks tend to dominate the 
short-haul market for all produce. 
While truck shipments peak in the 
summer, much of this peak is caused 
by relatively short hauls. Even cities 
such as Chicago and New York City 
get most of their summer produce 
trucked in from nearby sources. 

For transcontinental and similar long 
hauls, truck rates are ordinarily well 
above rail rates. Trucks, however, of- 
fer much faster service than rail and 
hold a slight time advantage over 
trailers on flat cars (TOFC's). 

For perishable items such as lettuce 
and tomatoes, trucks are preferred, 
Nonetheless, conventional rail service 
is attractive for long-distance ship- 
ments of relatively hardy produce such 
as potatoes. 

Neither rail nor TOFC'a are likely to 
increase their market share this year. 
On January 1, 1981 t railroads owned 
47,000 mechanical refrigerator cars, 
By April 1987, less than 10,000 re- 
mained in the inventory. This sug- 
gests that railroads have recognised 
the limited demand for their service in 
the distribution of perishable com- 
modities- The market share of 
TOFC's has been nearly stable since 
1983. [T.Q> Hutchinson (202) 
786-2840] 
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FERTILIZER PRICE OUTLOOK 

Farm fertilizer prices fell by 21 per- 
cent from May 1984 to October 1986. 
Declining demand reflects continuing 
declines in crop acreage. The subse- 
quent financial losses realized by U.S. 
fertilizer producers have accelerated 
the rate of restructuring and consoli- 
dation taking place in the industry. 
The pace of plant closings and com- 
pany mergers increased during the 
1986/87 fertilizer year. Prices were 
prevented from falling further by fer- 
tiliser production cutbacks , decreased 
imports, and increased exports. 

Fertilizer producers have improved 
' plant efficiency and reduced overhead 
while mergers have lowered fixed 
costs. Substantial drops in energy 
prices also contributed to reduced 
costs, particularly for ammonia, which 
uses natural gas as a feedstock. Sev- 
eral facilities have closed indefinitely, 
and some companies have filed for 
Chapter 11 bankruptcy protection. 

In the first three quarters of 1986/87 
(July 1986-March 1987), production of 
anhydrous ammonia was reduced 10 
percent and ammonium nitrate 15 per- 
cent Urea and ammonium sulfate 
output was close to a year earlier, 

Producer inventories were down for 
anhydrous ammonia, nitrogen solu* 
tions, urea, ammonium sulphate, and 



diammonium phosphate (DAP). Al- 
though production and inventories of 
domestic potassium chloride producers 
were up, lower Canadian supplies 
more than offset larger U.S. supplies, 

Domestic fertilizer supplies were re- 
duced as fertilizer exports increased 
and imports declined. China returned 
to the market after dramatically re- 
ducing 1985/86 purchases because of 
excess imports in 1984/85 and an at* 
tempt to conserve foreign exchange. 
China's increased purchases account- 
ed for about 50 percent of the gain in 
U.S. DAP exports in 1986/87. 

In the first three quarters of 1986/87, 
phosphate exports increased by 34 
percent from a year earlier, primarily 
because of a L4-million4on increase in 
DAP exports and a 329,000-ton in- 
crease in wet-process phosphoric acid 
exports. Nitrogen exports grew 21 
percent as a result of increased DAP 
exports and a 363,000-ton rise in ex- 
ports of ammonium sulfate. Potash 
exports were up by 10 percent; exports 
of potassium chloride and potassium 
sulfate increased by 13 and 84 per- 
cent, respectively. 

Following a producers' petition filed in 
July 1986, the International Trade 
Commission (FTC) instituted prelimi- 
nary antidumping investigations con- 
cerning urea imports from East Ger- 
many, Romania, and the Soviet 
Union. In a preliminary determina- 
tion released in September, the ITC 
ruled that the U.S. urea industry was 
materially injured by urea imports 
from these countries. 

In December, the Department of Com- 
merce tentatively determined that 
Eastern European producers were 
guilty of dumping urea in the U.S. 
market and required importers of urea 
from Eastern Europe to post a bond, 
thus raising import prices. Conse- 
quently, urea imports from Eastern 
Europe declined, since they were no 
longer competitive in the U.S. market. 
Compared with a year earlier, urea 
imports from East Germany, Romania, 
and the Soviet Union fell by nearly 45 
percent during the first three quarters 
of 1986/87, with most of the decrease 
occurring since November. 

Overall, total plant nutrient imports 
declined by 5 percent during the first 
three quarters of the fertilizer year. 
Nitrogen imports were down 4 percent 
and potash down 6, Although phos- 
phate imports increased by 9 percent, 
they account for only about 1 percent 
of total plant nutrient imports. 
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From April to October 1986, wholesale 
fertilizer prices fell more rapidly than 
farm gate (retail) prices, resulting in 
increased wholes ale- re tail price 
spreads. The supply reductions and 
export increases that took place dur- 
ing the latter part of 1986 and early 
1987, however* set the stage for a 
turnaround in fertilizer prices. Con- 
sequently, wholesale prices climbed 
from October 1986 to April 1987. Ex- 
cept for ammonium nitrate, wholesale 
price increases ranged from almost 8 
percent for potassium chloride to more 
than 30 percent for nitrogen solutions. 

The price story was different at the 
farm level, however, as crop acreage 
continued to decline. Corn, which gen- 
erally accounts for more than 40 per- 
cent of total plant nutrient use, de- 
clined from 76.7 million planted acres 
in 1986 to an estimated 67.6 million in 
1987. Similarly, wheat area went 
from 72.0 million to an estimated 64.8 
million acres, while soybeans dropped 
from 61.6 to 56.9 million acres. 



In total, planted acreage of the 15 
principal crops is estimated .at 240.2 
million acres in 1987, down from 264-2 
million in 1986. In consequence, fertil- 
iser use Is projected to drop by about 6 
percent from last year* to approxi- 
mately 18.5 million plant nutrient 
tons. 

This decline in use puts pressure on 
retailers and distributors to hold the 
line on fertiliser prices at the farm 
level. Subsequently, wholesale-retail 
price spreads returned to more typical 
levels. Although wholesale prices of 
anhydrous ammonia in the Corn Belt 
advanced almost 29 percent from Oc- 
tober to April* the average U.S. farm 
price of anhydrous ammonia climbed 
by less than 8 percent. 

Over the same period, urea farm 
prices were up by less than 2 percent, 
while wholesale prices increased near- 
ly 22 percent Farm prices for DAP 
and potassium chloride, more closely 
mirroring wholesale increases, were 
up more than 7 percent The farm 
price of nitrogen solutions declined, al- 
though wholesale prices rose by more 
than 30 percent Finally, farm prices 
of ammonium nitrate were down at 
both the wholesale and farm level 



Urea Prices Have Been Easing 
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Debt Still Overhangs 
Third World Economies 



World debt has brought a crisis to international trade and 
economic development* Despite several years of debt re- 
scheduling, the heavily indebted nations show no evidence 
of sustainable renewed economic growth. Of the 79 less 
developed countries (LDC's) t seven had debt in 1982 that 
topped US$10 billion and have rescheduled Over 50 per- 
cent of the debt in the lait 4-1/2 years; Morocco, Nigeria, 
the Philippines, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico. The 
fact that these most heavily indebted nations have also 
been among the fastest growing markets for US. agricul- 
tural exports makes the crisis especially serious for TXS- 
farmers. 

Third world countries are increasing their production of 
food, but with rising populations and growing per capita 
consumption* food use is climbing faster than production. 
This would make prospects bright for exports of U.S. farm 
products if sustainable economic growth were helping these 
countries to meet debt payments. In spite of the improve- 
ment in the world economy from the recession of 1981-33, 
though, the problems related to overborrowing are likely to 
plague the world economy into the early 1990's. 

Rapid Growth, Easy Money 
Set Scene for Debt Problems 

The current world debt problem had its roots in the rapid 
economic growth of the 1960*6 arid early 1970's, when 
credit was readily available and inexpensive. Demands for 
natural resources, especially petroleum, expanded. The 
fourfold oil price hike by OPEC in 1973-74 shocked the 
world economy. Also, the balance of trade changed so that 
oil-rich countries had huge cash inflows. 



The developed countries employed easy money policies both 
before and after the first oil shock. These monetary poli- 
cies, combined with the increase in trade flows and trade 
liberalization , resulted in rapid growth in the world money 
supply. 

International bankers directed some of the increased liquid- 
ity to a program of massive lending to middle-income 
LDC's. The bankers anticipated high returns, assuming 
that a country's guarantee was adequate provision against 
default The bankers did not ask whether the funds were to 
be invested in long-range development projects or used for 
immediate consumption of previously unafTordable imports. 

The 1973-74 oil price rise set the stage for the large debt 
accumulation; the second oil shock, in 1979-80, pushed the 
world into the recession of 1981-83. The inflationary ef- 
fects of the first oil shock were fanned by easy money. 
When the second shock came, the reaction of most countries 
in the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) was to turn to tighter monetary policies- The 
second oil price increase was more disruptive than the first 
because many LDC's were by then heavily in debt and had 
to cope with the tighter monetary policies of the industrial 
nations. 

The developed countries 1 tight money policies brought 
sharply slower economic growth among OECD nations and 
substantially higher real interest rates. The higher inter- 
est rates made debt an even heavier burden to the most 
heavily indebted LDC's. Further, the lower rate of income 
growth and the higher real interest rates in the industrial 
world reduced the demand far traded goods. This contri- 
buted to slower economic growth in developing countries. 

Interest Rate Increase 
Raised Debt Burden 

Because they became extremely changeable, market inter- 
est rates grew in importance in the debtor nations' repay- 
ments. During the late 1970's, loans were extended at 



For Developing Countries, Real Interest Rate Has Been 
Positive for Most of 1980s 
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Spurred by Trade Increase, World Money Supply 
Has Grown Faster Thon Debt 
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variable interest rates* with premiums at fixed points above 
the U.S. prime rate or the London Interbank Offered Rate 
(LIBOR). 

Real interest rates provide a measure of the opportunity 
cost of borrowing. The U.S. real interest rate is typically 
calculated by subtracting current inflation from the nomi- 
nal interest rate. For a debtor country, though, the appro- 
priate measure of the real rate is the nominal interest rate 
less the change in export prices. If a country's export 
prices rise faster than interest rates, the real interest rate 
is negative; exporters in the country are better 00" holding 
export commodities than money. ^ 

The 1970's were dominated by price increases that far 
exceeded nominal interest rates. Thus, borrowing was en- 
couraged. The situation reversed itself in the 1980's. 
Nominal long- and short-term interest rates on dollar loans 
rose sharply beginning in 1978, as the demand for money 
increased and monetary policies tightened. Not until 1981, 
however, did Inflation rates slow below interest rates, 
sharply increasing the real interest rate. 

The interest rate reversal— from negative to positive—put 
the debtor nations in a bind. In the 1970*6, low-interest 
loans could be paid later with inflated dollars. But loans 
made in the late 1970's and the 1980*6 at variable rates 
were no longer eased by inflation, and the real cost of 
repayments began to soar. 

Despite the decline in short-term rates in 1983-85, real 
interest rates facing all developing countries remained 
above 10 percent those years, standing higher in 1985 than 
in 1984. However, in 1986 and early 1987, real interest 
rates declined below 4 percent. 

Inflation accelerated tremendously in the developing world 
after 1981. High inflation was notable not only in the 
seven most indebted LDC's, but also through most of Latin 



How Economic Changes in Developed Countries 
Are Transmitted to LDC'i 

Although the major developed countries moved to a flexible 
exchange rate system in 1973, the developing countries for 
the most part have maintained fixed rates aligned with 
major currencies. The developing countries respond to 
changes In world monetary conditions and the growth of 
bank liabilities In the rest of the world. 

An increase in money in the developed countries will, by 
depressing developed-nation interest rates, lead to capital 
inflows to LDC's, where returns remain higher. The devel- 
oping countries' foreign exchange reserves will increase, 
and their money stock will rise as foreign currency is 
traded for their domestic currency. If this happens, it 
drives interest rates lower in the developing countries and 
can depreciate their currency. 

However, many developing countries have chosen not to 
allow internal money supplies to be determined by external 
forces.. "Sterilization" is a process by which a nation's 
central monetary authority (In the United States, the Fed- 
eral Reserve) takes action to counter external influences on 
the domestic money supply, in order to maintain a fixed 
exchange rate. In this case, with pressure toward depreci- 
ation, sterilization tightens money and creates excess re- 
serves, stabilizes prices, and returns interest rates to pre- 
vious levels. Following such sterilization by an LDC, do- 
mestic real interest rates would continue higher than rates 
in developed countries. 

Debt accumulation under these circumstances is rational: 
the LDC can borrow from developed countries at low rates, 
and repay with earnings that grow faster than the devel- 
oped nations' interest rate. The rapid increase in world 
money during the 1970's resulted, not surprisingly, in rapid 
debt accumulation. The situation changed drastically, how- 
ever, when the easy-money policies of the 1970 i were 
abruptly transformed into the tighter international finan- 
cial environment of the 1980V 

Oversterilization of reserve outflows resulted in more infla- 
tion. Real exchange rates depreciated against developed 
countries' currencies. Lower domestic returns supported 
yet higher real repayment schedules. Loans assumed at 
■variable rates necessarily proved especially difficult for the 
LDC's to service as interest rates rose. LDC's with heavy . 
debts were squeezed by less ability to import and by slower) 
internal economic growth. The transmission mechanism 
described here shows that monetary policy changes in de- 
veloped countries affect everyone. 



America. Rapid inflation destabilizes countries that have a 
limited ability to borrow. Some of its more ravaging effects 
are the elimination of private savings, curtailment of long- 
term contracts, capital flight, and a collapse of domestic 
investment in new productive capacity. In countries with 
extremely high inflation rates, gross capital formation as a 
share of GDP plummets. The most heavily indebted LDC's 
all suffered from these effects. 

Prices for LDCa* Commodities Fell 

Prices received and paid by developing countries also 
changed. During the 1970's, general raw material shortr 
ages contributed to price increases for the LDCs' exports, 
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many of which are raw materials. In the 1980*8, by 
contrast, prices fell as stocks of primary raw commodities 
accumulated* The third world, much of which is dependent 
on a few commodities to earn precious foreign exchange, 
was selling less volume at lower prices. Price changes 
reflected the sharp differences between the exchange rates, 
interest rates, and monetary environment of the 1980's and 
the 1970's. 

Between 1973 and 1980, export prices more than doubled. 
But after 1981, these prices fell 20 percent. Prices for 
many individual commodities have fallen by far greater 
percentages. 1 Not since the 1930's have developing coun- 
tries faced such a depressed world commodity environment. 

The End of Easy Credit 

Forced LDCs To Reduce Import* 

The current account balance measures the balance of pay- 
ments among countries— which countries owe which* and 
how much. It is closely related to the flow of credit The 
availability of credit during the 1970's supported deeper 
current account deficits in LDCs than before. However, 
when lending nations began to curtail credit around 1981, 
the developing countries contracted their imports and tried 
to expand exports. The current account deficit for all 
developing countries reached $153 billion in 1981, declining 
since then to $60 billion. Deficits dropped the most in the 
most heavily indebted countries. 

Although the Asian regions made significant gains, the 
world export pace slowed in the 1980*6. U + S + agricultural 
exports stagnated. Since 1981, the LDCs' total imports 
have declined by nearly $100 billion. The Seven most 
heavily indebted LDCs' total exports have dropped 25 per- 
cent. Latin American total imports have also dropped 25 
percent. In 1982, the Latin American countries were the 
largest importers of U.S. farm products, and the United 
States was also the chief market for their farm exports. 

When the LDCs cut back on imports, they often curtailed 
nonagricultural purchases first. Agricultural imports in- 
creased as a share of mil imports by developing countries 
after 1982. From 13 percent in 1982, the LDCs' farm 
imports rose to 15 percent of the total in 1984. It appears 
that the LDCs have been trying to maintain agricultural 
import at the expense of investment imports. This policy 
is expedient but detrimental to important long-term devel- 
opment plans. 

The most dramatic case of agricultural imports' substitut- 
ing for other imports has been in Latin America- Farm 
products rose to 15.5 percent of all Latin America's imports 
in 1984, up from 11.5 percent in 1982. The 1984 share was 
higher than at any time during the 1970's + 

The U + S + share of the world agricultural export market 
through 1984 remained above the late 1970's, except in 
1982. For example, of all farm product imports by Latin 



1 The all primary commodity index (as calculated by the 
International Monetary Fund) has declined 25 percent since 
1980. Raw food commodities (grains and fruits) have fallen 25 
percent. The all metals index has dropped 30 percent, with 
copper down 35 percent and tin down 28. For Brazil, the dollar 
export price of sugar it down more than 60 percent. Only in 
early 1987 have these trends reversed. 



America, U.S. farm products in 1985 accounted for 50 
percent, up from 35-45 percent in the late 1970's. The 
market share gains represented a bigger slice of a shrink- 
ing pie, however. 

Reschedulings Increased 
Significantly in 1981-83 

Through 1980, debt repayment problems did not pose a 
serious threat to either the world financial system or global 
trade. During 1956-75, only 11 countries were involved in 
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Commercial Debt Reschedulings 
Soared In 1985 and 1986 
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debt negotiation and reschedulings and the total debt re- 
scheduled was only about $8 billion. Between 1976 and 
1980, again a total of 11 countries renegotiated their debt, 
which came to $13.5 billion. The pattern of international 
debt reschedulings since then, though, indicates a serious 
mismatch between LDCs 1 payment commitments and their 
actual ability to service their debts. 

Between 1981 and 1983, an unprecedented 25 countries 
rescheduled $55 billion of debt. The magnitude of the debt 
at risk became a concern to the international financial 
system. In 1984, 23 countries renegotiated almost $34 
billion. The number of countries rescheduling in 1985 and 
1986 (22 and 24, respectively) and the amounts ($93 and 
$122 billion) indicate that debt repayment is still very 
much an international problem. 

Net Outflow* Began 

To Exceed Inflows in 1983 

Between 1974 and 1982 r net transfers 2 to developing coun- 
tries totaled about $200 billion; the largest single year was 
1978 with $57 billion. Data on the decline in debt growth 
show significant credit withdrawn from developing coun- 
tries after 1982. 

Starting in 1983 and continuing through 1986, net trans- 
fers to developing countries were negative— that is, debt- 
service payments were greater than incoming new credit. 
During 1983-86, there was a net outflow of about $110 
billion, with 1984 alone accounting for almost $40 billion. 
Despite marginal improvements in 1985 and 1986 r net 
outflows still averaged $30 billion per year. 



2 Net .transfers are defined as the change in total 
debt— reflecting repayments and additional loans-less interest 
payments. 



Why the World Money Supply 
Shrank During 1981-84 

Several factors dominated the slowdown in the growth of 
the world money supply during 1981-84: 

* Deregulation of the U.S. banking sector and higher 
interest rates removed one of the chief incentives for 
overseas deposit! by U.S. investors and U.S. -owned 
international banks; 

* Reduced export! and increased debt payments reduced 
the money supply in debtor countries; 

* World recession cut world trade and lessened the de- 
mand for money; and, 

* U.S. domestic demand for money increased beginning 
around 1981-82. The rise in money demand centered 
around increased Government bond issues, followed by 
the 3-year growth market in stocks, and was accom- 
panied by a proliferation of interest-bearing demand 
deposits. 

Many sectors In the United States were demanding more 
money. The increased U.S. demand for money reduced the 
supply of dollars formerly available to the world trading 
community* since U.S. dollars are the chief component of 
Overseas bank assets. 

The worJd money supply has expanded again since 1985, 
mostly to provide liquidity to support increases in world 
trade. 



Debt-Service Ratio Fell 

One common measure of the burden of international debt is 
the debt-service ratio; that is, total payments as a percent- 
age of goods and service exports. For the 79 LDC's as a 
group, this measure rose from 12 percent in 1974 to a high 
of 29 percent in 1982. However, throughout that period of 
easy credit for the LDC's, new borrowings exceeded debt- 
service payments. During 1983-86, interest payments due 
swelled, and net debt~service payments (payments less bor- 
rowing) fell to less than the interest payments due. The 
debt-service ratio declined between 1982 and 1986, most 
notably between 1982 and 1983. Even so, $1 out of every 
$4 that the developing countries earned through exports 
during 1983-86 went for debt service. 

Although the debt-service ratio indicates the current debt 
burden, this measure depends critically on payment terms, 
amount of new borrowings, and reschedulings. Reschedul- 
ing debt lowers the current debt-service ratio, but transfers 
the burden to the future, 

Adjustment Led to Lower Income 

The withdrawal of credit from developing countries in the 
early eighties required a substantial balance-of-payraents 
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B a iance-of -Payments Deficit 

Hurts Investment, Economic Growth 

An increasing balance-of*payments deficit often results in a 
Cut in investment. The reason why the burden of adjust- 
ment tends to fall on investment can be seen from the 
following accounting framework. Let Y, national income, 
consist of C, consumption* plus I, investment, plus G, 
government expenditures, plus X, export earnings, less M, 
import!. Total expenditure is the sum of consumption; S> 
savings (households and business plus net foreign trans* 
fers); and T, taxes. Income equals expenditure, so it follows 
that: 

C + I+G + X-M = C + S + T, 
Canceling consumption from each side and rearranging the 
terms yields: 

(G-T) + (X-M) = <S-I) 

That is, the government deficit plus net exports equals the^ 
difference between savings and investment If government 
spending, taxes, exports, and savings remain unchanged, 
then any decrease m imports (M) must be matched by a 
decrease in investment (I). 

Many developing countries have little domestic savings and 1 
small tax bases. Government expenditures may well de- 
pend on export earnings. Some countries seek to maintain 
investments under these conditions by increasing savings. 
This can be done by reducing consumption. But for most 
LDC's, the main adjustment to an increased drain on the 
balance of payments is a cut in investment This invest- 
ment reduction Implies slower future economic growth. 



adjustment usually by the LDCs' reducing their imports 3 
An indicator of the size of the adjustment can be computed 
as the export increase or import decrease required to meet 
higher interest payments on the debt. It is useful to 
express this change as a ratio to exports, or a net adjust* 
ment rate. 4 

In 1973 and 1974, the net adjustment rate for all develop- 
ing countries was less than 3 percent. It rose to more than 
20 percent in 1975, dropped to just over 15 percent during 
1976-80, but rose to more than 35 percent in 1981. Be- 
tween 1981 and 1984, it dropped to just over 10 percent. 
The pattern for the seven most heavily indebted countries 
showed more extreme fluctuations than the pattern for all 
developing countries- 



3 Overall short-term balance-of-paymente equilibrium requires 
that if capital inflows (net transfers) to a nation fall, the 
country must cut ita net imports. 

* The net adjustment rate (NA) is NA = X - M - iD, where X = 
exports of goods and nonfactor service*, M = import* of goods 
and nonfactor services, ) = the current Interest rate on the level 
of total debt, D. The net adjustment rate is then NA/X. All 
magnitudes are nominal. 



With loss of credit, lower export earnings, and rising real 
repayment rates, the developing countries were forced to 
adjust. Imports were cut, income growth slowed sharply, 
and capital formation was cut The rate of real per capita 
income growth for the developing countries has declined 
since 1974. The seven most heavily indebted countries 
have experienced actual losses in real income per capita 
since 1981. 

The Consequence: A LotvLevel 
Growth Equilibrium 

Renewed growth in the LDC's will depend in part on their 
ability to increase exports. For this, they must sell to the 
industrialized countries. Although income growth in the 
industrial nations is positive, the rate of increase is modest 
compared with the 1970's* Further, if substantial numbers 
of developing countries are reducing imports and concur* 
rently trying to boost exports, increasing total export sales 
around the world becomes extremely difficult This has 
been the case since 1982. 

Although many developing countries have been Cutting 
their purchases and paying on their debts, no evidence of 
renewed economic growth has yet appeared. The adjust- 
ments to the debt crisis may well have forced developing 
countries (and, possibly, the world economy) into a low-level 
growth equilibrium. This will prevent the rapid debt-ratio 
reduction which would lead in turn to ne^ credit availabil- 
ity and growth in the developing countries. 

The LDC's have been a primary growth market for U.S. 
agricultural exports. However, the debt crisis has con* 
strained world trade in general, agricultural trade as part 
of total trade, and U.S. agricultural exports. 

The ideal world scenario for resolving the debt crisis would 
include a period in which debt-affected countries undertook 
policy changes to realign their export-import balance, fol- 
lowed by a period of renewed world growth led by expansion 
of trade. 

The needed export-import adjustment has taken place, but 
there is scant evidence that it is being followed by renewed 
growth in incomes and trade. Contracted imports and 
rigorous promotion of exports in much of the world have 
made export markets more competitive and constrained. 

Rescheduling the LDCs' debt has become commonplace, but 
it rias only improved the term structure of the debt, not 
reduced the burden. The burden is equal to or greater than 
it was at the height of the debt crisis in 1982- For all of the 
adjustments and renegotiations, third world debt continues 
to limit world trade and development. [Matthew Shane and 
David Stuffings (202) 786-1705] 
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Summary Data 



Table 1. — Key Statistical Indicator 
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1/ Quarterly oata seasonally adjusted at ennual rates. 7/ Annuel data based on act,-SePt. fiscal years ending yith year indicated. 
3/ Dae. -FSB. first quarter; Mar -Nay Becond quarter; dune-Aug. third quarter: Sept, -Nov. fourth quarter; Sept. -Aug. annual. Use includeO 
eaporta and domestic disappearance. 4/ Simple averages. 3/ As oF February 1. F - Forecast. P * preliminary. - * commerce production. 
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U.S. and Foreign Economic Data 



Table 2. -U.S. Gross National Product & Related Data 



Annual 



1986 



1987 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 

expenditures 

Duraole goods 

foonoureole goods 

Clothing & BhosS 
■ Food & beverages 

Servlcee 
Gross private doreestlc 

Investment 

Fixed Investment 

Change In business Inventories 
Nat exports of goods a services 
Government purchases of 

goods ft services 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing * shoes 
Food & beverages 
Services 
Gross private domestic Investment 
Fixed Investment 
Change In business Inventories 
Net suports of goods ft services 
Government purchases of 
goods ft services 
GNP implicit Price deflator 

% che^ge 
Dlspoiabls personal Income (toil) 
Dlipotebla per. Incm (1982 foil) 
Per cvtti disposable Per. Income (f) 
Par capits dis. par. Inco™* (1982 f) 
U.S. populstlon, total. Incl. military 
abroad Ull) 
Civilian population (mil) 



lndustrlsl production (1977*100) 
Leading economic Indicators 
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Table 3.— Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Export Earnings 



Total foreign 

R«e1 GNP 

CPI 

Export aarn trigs 
Developed Imi U.5, 

Real GNP 
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Export earnings 
Centrally planned 
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Export eerninge 
Latin America 
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Farm Prices 



Table 4. — Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average 





Annual 
1989 


1986 P 




19B6 






1987 






1984 


Hay 


Dec 


Jar> 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr R 


»*S* P 










(977-100 












142 


128 


123 


123 


121 


121 


122 


123 


125 


129 


138 


120 


106 


115 


99 


99 


99 


102 


102 


108 


'144 


133 


109 


119 


99 


100 


102 


$02 


103 


106 


US 


122 


96 


117 


80 


79 


78 


80 


84 


93 


148 


122 


96 


116 


77 


76 


74 


11 


79 


86 


108 


93 


91 


97 


90 


84 


79 


83 


87 


97 


153 


154 


138 


141 


131 


130 


t31 


131 


130 


130 


109 


84 


77 


79 


76 


72 


72 


72 


74 


80 


200 


183 


169 


163 


170 


160 


175 


170 


166 


172 


2t8 


196 


176 


172 


177 


166 


182 


177 


173 


ISO 


135 


129 


130 


144 


120 


149 


141 


158 


14 1 


129 


133 


123 


123 


144 


112 


151 


137 


160 


139 


125 


157 


125 


114 


1ft 


125 


126 


126 


132 


143 


164 


146 


136 


138 


t31 


141 


142 


144 


142 


147 


150 


151 


142 


145 


t38 


146 


150 


155 


156 


165 


172 


139 


131 


129 


124 


13ft 


137 


133 


129 


127 


124 


135 


119 


129 


117 


424 


118 


115 


111 


112 


107 


165 


163 


159 








159 


_„ 





iej, 


_^ 


155 


151 


145 


».<• 


— 


143 


-_- 


— 


147 


— 


139 


116 


108 


-- 


-- 


99 


•• 


-- 


100 


— 


194 


154 


153 


— 


-- 


164 


— 


-- 


179s 


-_ 


151 


153 


UB 


-- 


— 


146 


— 


-- 


149T 


— 


143 


135 


124 


~- 


— 


116 


— 


-- 


117 


J- 


128 


128 


127 


— 


-- 


126 


— 


-- 


123 


-,„ 


201 


201 


162 


— 


*- 


158 


-- 


-- 


164 


— 


147 


146 


144 


-- 


— 


146 


— , 


— 


145 


— 


182 


193 


198 


— 


— 


196 


-- 


— i 


210 


— . 


161 


178 


174 


— 


-- 


172 


T,T 


— 


174 


— 


180 


183 


184 


— 


— 


181 





-• 


186 


— 


138 


136 


136 


-- 


— 


136 





-- 


136 


*=- 


149 


150" 


150 


— 


-, 


148 





-- 


148 


._ 


257 


238 


213 


*- 


— 


207 


— 


-- 


207 


— 


132 


133 


134 


— 


— 


136 


— 


— 


136 


-- 


151 


154 


160 


-- 


-- 


159 


-- 


-- 


159 


— 


1G2 


197 


151 


-- 


-- 


149 


" 


— 


152 


-- 


86 


79 


77 


77 


77 


76 


77 


77 


77 


80 


£50 


586 


561 


562 


551 


552 


558 


560 


573 


591 


1.132 


1.120 


1.097 


— 


— 


1,091 


-- 


-- 


1.112 


-- 


98 


52 


51 


-- 


— 


51 


— 


« 


52 


-- 



Prices received 
Al 1 ferm products 
AM crops 
Food grains 
Feed grains * hey 

Feea ore Ins 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

011-tia»r1ng crops 
Fruit, ell 

Freeh market 1/ 
Commercial vegetable 

Freth Market 
Potato** I dry been* 
Livestock 6 products 
Heat an IMI s 
Dairy product! 
Poultry I egga 
Prices paid 
Co—fllt lei A services. 

Interest. ta*ea. 8 wage ^efts 
Production Items 
Feed 

Feeder 1 ivestock 
Seed 

Fertilizer 

Agriculture} chemical! 
Fueie 6 energy 
Fam I motor euppl tsa 
Autoe I truCkl 

TreCtore • self -prdpalled nacMnery 
Othar nectilnary 
Building I Fencing 
Fern services 6 C#*h rant 
Interest Peyeblft par *cre on fern reel estete debt 
Te*es peyecle per ecre dn fern real estate 
Mage ratee tseeaonally adjusted) 
Producttdn Itene, Interest. texes, 6 uege retea 

Hetlo, Prices received to prlcea Peld 2/ 
Pricea received < 1910-14- 100) 
Prices paid, etc, (Parity Index) (1910-14-100) 
Perlty retto (1910-14-100) 2/ 

1/ Frean «n.et for noncltruei freah market «nd processing for Cltrua. 2/ ietlo of Index of prices received for ell ferm products to 
Index of pricea Peld for commodities and services, intersst. ta*ee. end wage retee. Ratio derived using the most recent pricee Paid 
Index, Pricea peld date Hip be Pu&ltshed In January, April, July, and October. P ■ preliminary, R ■ reviaed. 
Information contact: National agricultural Stetlettce Service (203) 447-5446. 
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Table 5,— Prices Received by Farmers, U,S, Average 





Annual* 




19B6 






1967 






1964 


1965 


1966 P 


May 


Osc 


dan 


Fab 


Mar 


Apr R 


May P 


3.46 


3,20 


2.71 


3.01 


2.49 


2.53 


2,58 


2.56 


2.62 


2.70 


9.32 


7.85 


5,04 


4,52 


3.76 


3.61 


3.60 


3,66 


3.64 


3.54 


3.05 


2.49 


1.96 


2.39 


1.50 


1.47 


1.42 


1.47 


1.52 


1,70 


4.60 


3.97 


3.11 


3.99 


2.41 


2.37 


2.36 


2.45 


2.58 


2.63 


75.40 


69.90 


61,90 


70,30 


57.20 


55.40 


58. 10 


57.90 


62.90 


73.30 


7,02 


5,42 


5.00 


5.25 


4,67 


4,69 


4.69 


4.73 


4.90 


5.33 


65.6 


56.1 


54.7 


5B.5 


54.7 


51.0 


47.7 


50.0 


52.6 


58.9 


5.69 


3.92 


4.34 


4.33 


4,73 


4,82 


4,91 


5.26 


5.91 


6.93 


11.00 


10.90 


11.20 


17.90 


11.00 


14.80 


9.05 


15.30 


9.22 


B.71 


25.60 


24.10 


25.40 


27.20 


19.00 


28.30 


25,80 


32.10 


26.90 


19.70 


11.70 


9,75 


9. BO 


9.31 


12,00 


16.90 


16.70 


19.40 


26.30 


24.30 


18.70 


17.60 


IB. BO 


16.90 


22.70 


22.00 


20,30 


19.10 


17.60 


18.50 


15.5 


17.3 


MA 


20.7 


17.9 


17.9 


19,5 


19.6 


19.4 


21.4 


300.00 


349.00 


396 00 


587.00 


390,00 


376.00 


407.00 


403.00 


355,00 


338.00 


5.95 


7.41 


4, 16 


4,13 


'4.59 


4.24 


4.75 


4.79 


4 94 


5,26 


2.66 


4.01 


4,31 


5.20 


4,54 


4.50 


4.35 


4.76 


5.21 


4.41 


57.60 


54.00 


52.60 


51.00 


53.20 


56,40 


58, BO 


59.30 


62.60 


64.90 


60.20 


62.40 


60.90 


56.00 


62.20 


66,40 


70.60 


72.50 


75,10 


77.60 


47.60 


43.90 


50.10 


45.60 


50.60 


47.20 


46.20 


47.40 


50.80 


54.30 


60.30 


66.10 


69.10 


76,30 


73.20 


76.60 


76.00 


BO. BO 


86.10 


88,40 


13.50 


12.70 


12.50 


12.00 


13,40 


13.30 


12.90 


12.50 


12.30 


12 00 


12.49 


11.72 


1 1 .BO 


11. 10 


12,30 


12,00 


It. 60 


11.30 


11.20 


11,10 


33.2 


30.2 


34.7 


32.2 


30,6 


31.1 


30.1 


29.1 


29.6 


30,0 


70.3 


57.4 


60.3 


56.6 


65.2 


59.3 


56,3 


54.4 


55.6 


50. 1 


46.6 


47.2 


44,2 


40.9 


41.5 


34.9 


35,3 


37.6 


36.5 


35.0 


79.5 


63.3 


€6.0 


73,7 


62,0 


57.0 


58.6 


71.0 


96.8 


111.0 



Crop a 

All wheat (*/bu) 

ftlce. rough <f/cwt) 

Corn (f/bu) 

Sorghum (t/cvt) 

All hey, baled (l/ton) 

Soybeans (t/bu) 

Cotton, Upland (cts/lb) 

Potatoes (t/cwt) 

lettuce (f/cut) 

Tomatoes <t/cwt) 

Onlona (t/cvt) 

Dry eOlbla beana (t/cwt) 

Appla4 for fraah use (cta/lb) 

peara for frssn use (t/ton) 

oranges, all uses <i/bo>0 1/ 

Grapefruit, all uses (t/box) 1/ 

Livestock 

Beef cattle (t/cwt) 

Caivea (t/cwt) 

Hogs (t/cwt) 

Lanbs (t/cwt) 

All milk, sold to chants (t/cwt) 

Mil It. manuf. graoe (t/cvt) 
Broilers (cta/lb) 
Egge (cts/doz) 2/ 
Turkeys (cts/lb) 
Wool (cta/lb) 3/ 

1/ Equivalent on-tree returns. 2/ Average of all eggs Bold by producer e Including hatching eggs and eggs sold at 
retail. 3/ Average local market price, excluding incentive payments ^Calendar year averages, except for potatoes, dry 
edible beans, applea. oranges, and grapefruit, which are crop years. P * preliminary. II ■ revised. NA ■ not available. 

Information contact: National Agricultural Stetlstica Service (202) 447-5446. 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price 


index 


for All Url 

Annual 
1986 


ban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adju 

1986 


sled) 








19B7 


1/ 






Apr 


SSPt 


Oct 


MOV 


Dec 


Jen 


fsb 


Mar 


Apr 














1967-100 










Coneumer price Index, all items 


329.4 


325.3 


330,2 


330.5 


330. B 


331. 1 


333.1 


334.4 


335.9 


337.7 


Consuner Price Index, lees 


rood 


32B.fi 


325.7 


330.0 


330,2 


330.4 


330.6 


332.2 


333,6 , 


335.4 


337.3 


All rood 




319.7 


316.1 


323.2 


323.7 


324.6 


325 2 


32B.9 


330.1 


330.0 


331.0 


Food away from home 




360.1 


357.0 


363.3 


3S4.0 


365. B 


367.1 


368.6 


369.6 


370.9 


371.5 


Food et home 




305.3 


301.5 


309,0 


309, B 


309.9 


310.2 


315.2 


316.6 


315. • 


3169 


Meats 2/ 




273.9 


262,3 


283.6 


263.9 


285.4 


2963 


28B.6 


2B5.3 


286,4 


286.9 


Beef 1 veal 




271 4 


266.0 


272.4 


273,8 


277.6 


279.5 


282.9 


280.7 


282.7 


285 


Pork 




273. B 


249.9 


300.1 


298.0 


295.6 


294.3 


294.0 


3B9.B 


2B7.2 


284.4 


Poultry 




232.7 


215.7 


249,5 


247.8 


245.2 


241.9 


238.4 


237.0 


234.1 


231.1 


Fish 




443.2 


437.0 


447.2 


451.6 


449.7 


457.6 


478.0 


479.9 


497.4 


4BB.7 


Eggs 




186,3 


1S8.0 


186.0 


186.2 


195. B 


198.6 


193.2 


187.4 


1BO.0 


174.6 


Dairy products 3/ 




258.4 


256. B 


258.5 


260.0 


261.2 


262.2 


263.3 


264.7 


263,7 


263.2 


Fete e oils 4/ 




287.8 


286 5 


289,6 


284. 6 


265.4 


286.0 


293 2 


290.3 


294.6 


291.8 


Fresh fruit 




3fi9.3 


367.9 


384.1 


375.1 


360.6 


355. 6 


389.1 


406.7 


403.9 


417.8 


Processed fruit 5/ 




163.3 


163. B 


161 a 


162.0 


1620 


163,1 


165.7 


166.3 


167.5 


tee 


Freeh vegetables 




330.3 


333.7 


321.0 


326. 6 


331.9 


342,5 


356.3 


377.7 


364,7 


379.4 


Potetoee 




307.3 


267.4 


335.4 


323.4 


325,7 


332.0 


340.1 


357.0 


355.3 


371.4 


processed vsgstebiss 5/ 




147,4 


147.5 


146.9 


146.2 


146.5 


147.4 


ISO. 2 


148.5 


152. 1 


150.6 


Cerssls » bBksry products 


5/ 


325. B 


322.5 


326.5 


326.4 


328.5 


329,5 


331.5 


332.7 


333,2 


3356 


Sugar & sweets 




4111 


411.4 


413.7 


413 4 


412,4 


411. a 


415. B 


415. 6 


417.2 


417.4 


BSvSrageS. nonalcoholic 




47B.2 


4B7.4 


475.7 


477.5 


476.9 


4 702 


482.6 


461,9 


475.4 


469. B 


Apparel coMhOOltlss less footwear 


186. B 


166. 4 


194.0 


194.6 


194 4 


191.7 


187.7 


189.0 


196.1 


199.8 


Footweer 




211,2 


211. 4 


212.0 


2151 


215.1 


214.0 


209.9 


211.0 


216.5 


219.2 


TotmCCO & smoking Products 




351,0 


346.fi 


356. • 


357.2 


357.3 


357 6 


364.9 


368.3 


369.6 


370.4 


Bsvsrages, SlCohOl 1c 




239.7 


233.5 


240.4 


240.8 


240.5 


240. B 


242,5 


243.2 


2436 


244,3 



1/ Beginning usnuary 19B7 the CPIs ars calculated using 19S2-B4 expenditure patterns end updated population weights 
old aeries were based on 1972-73 expenditure patterns. 2/ 8eer* veal, lamb, pork, and Processed meat. 3/ Includes 
butter. 4/ Excludes butter. 5/ December 1977-100. 



Tns 



Information contact: Ralph ParlStt <202) 7S6-1870, 
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Agricuttural Outlook 



Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U,S, Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 





A nnua 1 






1986 






1987 




19S4 


1985 


19B6 P 


Apr 


Nov 
1967* 


Dec 11 
100 


den 


Feb 


Mor 


Apr 


291.1 


293.7 


289.6 


287.2 


290.7 


290.4 


291.7 


292.3 


292,3 


295.0 


273.3 


271.2 


278.0 


271.9 


283.1 


2B2.B 


280. 


279.6 


280.4 


283,3 


253.0 


256, 1 


262. 1 


248. 1 


272. 1 


272.1 


295.1 


260.0 


266.9 


250.3 


278,3 


245,1 


241.1 


255.9 


262,5 


251.9 


226 9 


219.2 


260.0 


258.5 


386. 6 


363.5 


377.4 


371.1 


386. 1 


385.0 


383.6 


384.8 


384.9 


384.9 


312.4 


323.1 


315.1 


314.5 


314,6 


320.9 


322.1 


321.6 


324,7 


321.4 


351.0 


362.3 


314.8 


30B.9 


320.1 


326.7 


333.4 


333.3 


335.5 


341.3 


213.1 


205.9 


204.0 


239.2 


214.1 


206.1 


174.9 


167,1 


213.2 


209.8 


252.6 


246.9 


245.1 


243,3 


246,2 


247.2 


246.4 


247.8 


256.8 


256.4 


291.0 


298,4 


298.5 


297,7 


298.3 


298.8 


300,3 


300 4 


300,6 


302.6 


397.7 


304,3 


312 6 


253,4 


374.1 


350,5 


367.2 


359.5 


362.1 


366, 1 


210.8 


171.0 


177,9 


169,5 


197,4 


194.0 


176 9 


175.6 


160,3 


161.0 


299,1 


313.7 


3213 


320.3 


322,4 


321.0 


322.2 


320.7 


322.0 


321.8 


236.8 


227.9 


235.2 


215,0 


244.3 


244.0 


238.2 


237.0 


234.4 


250.6 


237.1 


221.3 


216.0 


202.5 


223.6 


219,7 


217.1 


222.7 


224.0 


240.0 


226.9 


223,8 


250.9 


214.4 


259. 1 


262.9 


250,4 


238.3 


228.2 


254.0 


206.0 


197.3 


207,8 


188,9 


216. 1 


204.9 


194.6 


189.5 


187,4 


188.8 


476.0 


484.2 


530,4 


527.6 


536,1 


559,3 


604.7 


632.9 


610,6 


581.7 


251,7 


249.4 


248,8 


246,0 


253,4 


254.1 


253.9 


252,8 


252,6 


252 5 


294.3 


296.3 


287.9 


285.6 


289.7 


292.5 


293.9 


294.4 


296. 5 


298.7 


311.6 


230.6 


242.4 


244.4 


233.8 


236,2 


239.8 


240.6 


238.7 


239.7 


294*1 


297.3 


283.4 


2B2.2 


281.2 


260. B 


284. 9 


286.0 


2B5.7 


289.9 


209.8 


213.0 


217.8 


218.0 


218.0 


218,0 


217.5 


218.4 


21B.6 


220.5 


340.2 


343,6 


349.7 


352.8 


350.8 


351, 1 


351.8 


354,4 


356.3 


357.9 


201,3 


204. 1 


206.5 


206.5 


207.4 


207.4 


207.5 


207.4 


208,6 


208.9 


251,7 


256.7 


261.8 


262.4 


263.4 


264,0 


264,6 


263,8 


265.5 


264.9 


398.4 


42B. 1 


460,4 


451.4 


469.3 


469. 2 


487. 1 


487,5 


487,5 


487.5 


320.0 


31B.7 


307.6 


307,1 


304,8 


305.0 


307. t 


308.9 


309,4 


310.9 


271.1 


2S8.8 


250.9 


244.8 


253.2 


253.2 


251.0 


250,6 


250.0 


255.3 


185.2 


183.0 


173.4 


179.9 


164.6 


165.0 


164.6 


166.8 


169.1 


171.1 


173.5 


165.6 


166.4 


165.1 


168,9 


169,4 


169.2 


169,1 


169.2 


171.3 


262.2 


219.6 


135.8 


142.2 


124,1 


122.4 


127.1 


128.9 


131.3 


129.1 


330.8 


306. 1 


280,0 


273.7 


279,2 


277.0 


284,0 


288.8 


287.7 


295.5 


259.5 


235.0 


230,6 


220.3 


236.8 


233,5 


227, 1 


229,2 


229.1 


239,4 


278. 1 


260.5 


261.2 


263.3 


278.2 


272.1 


249,7 


247.6 


274 3 


265.8 


239.7 


202.6 


1672 


191.3 


146,3 


149.7 


140.9 


140.6 


142,3 


149.8 


251.8 


229.9 


236.1 


213,9 


249. f 


246.4 


238.3 


245.3 


245,9 


267. 1 


240.6 


226.2 


248.8 


211.2 


250.9 


219.7 


212.3 


199.8 


199.5 


202.0 


228.4 


197,8 


179.3 


210.6 


154.0 


176.7 


192.3 


18B.9 


182.4 


199.6 


278.3 


264,6 


256.9 


246. 4 


270.4 


271,4 


271.5 


267.4 


260.5 


256.1 


253.3 


202,7 


196.2 


197.9 


208.9 


196.4 


202 1 


201.5 


199.8 


206,7 


274.6 


274, 1 


243.0 


250.2 


230,8 


230,8 


229.1 


230. B 


230,8 


229.1 


312.0 


291 3 


292,2 


2B9 5 


299,0 


294.5 


299,7 


304. B 


305.9 


307.1 


310.3 


308.7 


299,8 


296.2 


298.7 


298.9 


300,9 


302.7 


302. B 


305. t 


322.6 


323,8 


312.1 


311.6 


309.8 


309.9 


313.6 


315.7 


315.8 


317.4 


269,2 


264.6 


268.4 


262.0 - 


273.2 


273.0 


270,0 


269,7 


270.3 


273.3 


262.4 


250.5 


252.0 


246.2 


255. S 


254,7 


291,5 


251.9 


251,9 


257.0 


255.8 


230.5 


224.7 


218.6 


230. 1 


227.4 


220,2 


221.2 


222 7 


231.3 


265.0 


260.4 


265.1 


259.9 


267.9 


268.2 


267.0 


267, 1 


266.4 


269.8 


270.5 


279.9 


281.8 


282.6 


2B0.. 4 


279.4 


279. 1 


280.1 


281.5 


282.0 


301 2 


291,0 


295.7 


293.4 


299.5 


299.7 


298.0 


297.1 


298.7 


300.3 


273, 1 


276,6 


294.3 


297. S 


292.6 


292.4 


288.4 


289.5 


289,5 


291.2 



Finished goods 1/ 
Consumer foods 

Frash fruit 

Frssh b dried vegetablBB 

Dried fruit 

Canned fruit & juice 

Froisn fruit & Jules 

Fresh veg. e*ci . potatoes 

Canned veg. and juices 

Froisn vegetable* 

Potatoes 

Egga 

Bakery products 

Heats 

Beef 8 veal 

Pork 

Processed poultry 

Fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits & vegetablss 

Shortening & cooking oils 
Consumer finished goods less foods 
Beverages, alcoholic 
Soft drinks 
Apparel 
Footwear 

Tobacco products 
Intermediate materlele 2/ 
Materials for food manufacturing 
Flour 

Refined Sugar 3/ 
Crude vegetable oils 
■Crude materials 4/ 

Foodstuffs & feedstuffs 
Fruits A vegetables 5/ 
Grains 
Livestock 
Poultry, live 
Fibers, plant & anlmat 
Fluid milk 

Ot 1 SSB09 

Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar* raw cane 

All COMBOdltlBS 

Industrial cownodttiea 
All foods 8/ 
Fare Products * 
procsisso foods b feeds 
Farm proOucts 
Procasssd foods & feeds 6/ 
Cereal b bakery producta 
Sugar b confectionery 
Beverages 

1/ Commodities ready for sale to ultimata consumer. 2/ Commodltiss rsQulring further procBSBlng to become finished 
goods. 3/ All types and sizes of refined sugar. (Dec. 1977-1O0). 4/ Products entering market for the first time which 
have not been manufactured at that point. 5/ Fresh and dried. 6/ Includes all raw, intermediata, and processed foods 
(excludes eoft drinks, alcoholic bevsrages, and manufactured animal fseds). (1977*100). R - revised. P - prslimlnary 

Information contact: 8ureeu of Labor Statistics (202) 523-1913. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8, -Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



1986 



1911 



1983 


IBM 


1965 


1966 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


J*n 


Fed 


*ar 


Apr 


365. T 


J79.3 


262.6 


266.7 


263.4 


293.9 


294,1 


296,3 


299. 1 


298.9 


299.6 


242,3 


355 4 


237,2 


234.1 


216.3 


244.6 


241.3 


332.0 


234.2 


236.9 


240.7 


264.3 


Jfl3 3 


309.3 


320.6 


321.6 


322.1 


326.9 


337,3 


337,2 


335.5 


334.6 


33,4 


33.9 


31.1 


30.0 


36.5 


30.6 


30,3 


26.1 


29.0 


29.3 


29.7 


2*7, 2 


269.1 


265,5 


2739 


362.3 


265.4 


256.3 


2*6.3 


265,3 


286.1 


285.5 


335. B 


241.9 


221.1 


229.1 


203.6 


240,6 


240 


223.6 


331.2 


232.4 


245,2 


304.0 


293.1 


316,6 


326.2 


330.6 


337.6 


340.9 


363,8 


349.6 


349.0 


332.6 


47,6 


4ft, 6 


45,1 


45.1 


41.9 


45.5 


45.2 


41.9 


43.7 


43.1 


46.3 


250.0 


253 2 


251.0 


256 4 


256.6 


261.3 


263.3 


363.2 


264.3 


263.2 


263.0 


36?. 1 


256.1 


246.2 


241*5 


234,5 


251,9 


254 4 


252,0 


253.3 


245.5 


244,5 


239.3 


246.3 


266 1 


273,3 


276,4 


269,3 


369.0 


273,0 


274.6 


276.7 


279,2 


49,0 


47.6 


45.0 


43,7 


42,7 


45. 1 


49.4 


44.6 


.44,6 


43 6 


43.5 


19?. « 


216,5 


216.4 


232,7 


3l5,7 


245.2 


241 9 


238.3 


237.0 


234.1 


230. T 


213.0 


249,9 


334,9 


255.4 


219.6 


266.6 


226.4 


231.7 


246.7 


214.6 


215.5 


162.4 


(66. 1 


(91 4 


210,9 


211,7 


224,5 


255.0 


254.4 


256.6 


253.0 


245.2 


53.1 


56.3 


53.4 


54,0 


50.1 


53,5 


46.4 


45.6 


45.0 


45.1 


46,0 


1ST t 


209.0 


t74.3 


166.3 


168,6 


195.6 


198.6 


163.5 


(97.2 


460.3 


175.0 


206.1 


230.3 


176 9 


492.7 


161,0 


214.3 


206.1 


(84.4 


(79.2 


164.9 


166. 7 


199.3 


176.2 


167.6 


177.1 


200.4 


169.0 


163.9 


206. 5 


(96.6 


202.6 


167,0 


69,1 


65.1 


60.7 


61,1 


56.6 


64.7 


62. ( 


96 3 


96, B 


54.0 


56.3 


292.5 


305,3 


3*7.0 


325.1 


322.5 


329. 5 


329.9 


33 (.3 


332,3 


332.9 


335,0 


196. G 


483,0 


175.9 


142.3 


1651 


125.7 


I2T.0 


126,4 


130,4 


131.5 


129.0 


3f4.0 


326.7 


346.2 


363. T 


354.9 


370.5 


37f 4 


373.2 


374.1 


374.6 


377,6 


11,1 


10.6 


9,5 


7.5 


II 


66 


6.6 


6,7 


6.T 


6.9 


6,6 


303.6 


345.3 


363,9 


390. 1 


379.1 


381,6 


379.1 


413.2 


427.1 


429.2 


442*1 


220,6 


315.1 


302. T 


365.3 


344.3 


305.6 


309.9 


263.0 


304.9 


282.5 


260.8 


340,6 


359.9 


419.6 


43*7. 1 


440.7 


415.7 


4H.3 


470.2 


462.0 


495. 1 


533.5 


22. a 


26.3 


24.4 


23.7 


16.9 


24.1 


25.3 


31.3 


32. t 


30,4 


18,3 


299.3 


331.6 


317.5 


330 +.3 


333.7 


338.9 


342,5 


355,4 


374.4 


363.6 


379.0 


367 4 


396,7 


256.7 


247. ft 


241.7 


399.4 


340 B 


3(0,9 


766.9 


396.1 


30t.5 


314.3 


347,4 


346.1 


3693 


376.9 


357.5 


390.3 


3T6.3 


425.0 


394,1 


414,0 


31.6 


26.6 


25 9 


24 


23.2 


25.2 


27,0 


25,0 


22.9 


26.3 


25.5 


291.1 


306.1 


314.1 


309. t 


309.7 


306.9 


306.8 


344.4 


313.0 


317.9 


317.0 


300 5 


343.5 


376.9 


336.3 


320 a 


332.1 


344,3 


358.7 


363.4 


369,5 


365.4 


2BG.2 


297.6 


299.9 


305.3 


307,3 


301.3 


300.9 


304.6 


301.6 


306,5 


306 3 


TIB 


30.3 


21.1 


(9.1 


18. 6 


19.6 


20.2 


20.7 


21,0 


31.1 


20,9 


263.1 


2B6.0 


294.4 


2(7.6 


266,5 


285.4 


286.0 


393.4 


399,9 


293^9 


291.4 


251.0 


324.1 


371,3 


199,1 


213 5 


181,5 


154.1 


196.9 


189.0 


1935 


196.3 


267 • 


273.6 


303.3 


321.9 


317.4 


325.3 


325.2 


329.8 


326,7 


332.9 


331.5 


26,5 


31,3 


25.6 


19.4 


20.6 


17,7 


13,9 


18.5 


16.1 


16.2 


17.6 




Annual 






4986 






1987 




1993 


1964 


1965 


1965 


Apr 


NO* 


Dec 


dan 


Feb 


Mjr 


Apr 


231.1 


239.6 


232,6 


230.7 


327.0 


333.6 


234,6 


236.6 


233,6 


233.6 


236.6 


145.4 


14T.6 


135 2 


133.1 


125,2 


141.7 


136,3 


134.0 


137,5 


139.5 


150.9 


196,2 


140.0 


126, ft 


124,4 


116. 3 


134.1 


125.3 


1»7 


131.7 


133.4 


143.7 


101,9 


09.6 


105.1 


106.3 


110. 6 


99.7 


106,5 


110.9 


101,9 


100.2 


93. f 


92.7 


93.0 


97.4 


97,6 


101.6 


92. 1 


91.5 


102.6 


96,1 


94, 1 


85.9 


9,2 


7.6 


6.4 


1,7 


9,0 


T.6 


6.0 


B.3 


5,8 


6.1 


7 3 


57 


56 


55 


54 


51 


57 


55 


53 


56 


57 


61 


169. B 


162,0 


162,0 


176.4 


162.3 


192,5 


IS 1.3 


iae 1 


115.5 


181 3 


176.9 


106. B 


110.1 


101.1 


1t0,9 


91-7 


115,4 


113.5 


105.4 


103. B 


102. 3 


10B.4 


76. a 


77.4 


71.4 


62.4 


64.5 


86,1 


B1 4 


75.7 


T7,6 


76.6 


82.7 


93.3 


64.6 


90,6 


96.0 


97.4 


106.4 


108. B 


112.4 


107.6 


104.5 


96.2 


60.9 


51.9 


60,9 


67,5 


70.5 


74 1 


TT,8 


82. T 


64.6 


76.1 


70.5 


32,4 


32.7 


29.7 


26.5 


26.9 


32,3 


32. t 


39,7 


26.0 


35.4 


25.7 


45 


46 


44 


46 


40 


45 


43 


40 


42 


42 


46 



Market biikit 1/ 

Etstell cent < 1967*100) 

Far* value (1967-100) 

fir* null apraad (1967*100) 

Far* value/retell colt [%) 
c«vtt product I 

cat til coat (1967-400). 

*ara value (1967*100) 

Fer*-retall Spreed ( 1967*100) 

Fara value/retail COlt [%) 
Dairy product a 

Qetell coat ((363-400) 

Fara value ( 1967*100) 

Fere-retell apraad (l967"100) 

Far* value/retail coat (*) 
Poultry 

Qetatl coat < 1967*100) 

Fara velue (1967-100) 

Far* retail aPread ( 1967*100) 

Fara valua/ratell Cost i%) 

Retell COlt (4967-100) 

Fira value ((967-100) 

Fare-retell apraad (4967*100) 

Fara value/retell coat [%) 
Caraal 5 Dakar y producta 

RI1I41 COI1 (1967<I00) 

ram value ( 1967*100) 

Fare-retell apraad (1967-100) 

Fara value/retell ttwt i%) 
Freeh frulta 

flatall coal (l96?<t00) 

fara nlm (1967*100) 

Fare-retail apraad (1967-100) 

Fara value/retail cost [%) 
Fraan vacated lea 

fletetl centa (1967-100) 

Fara value (1967*100) 

Fam-ralall spread (1967*400) 

Fara value/retell coat (XI 
Processed fruits 9 vaoateblea 

Retail coat (1967-100) 

Farm value (1967-100) 

Fare-retell aPread (1967-100) 

Fara value/retell C0Bt5 i%) 
Fata 6 oil a 

qetell coat (1967*100) 

Firs velue (4967-100) 

Fare-reta41 spread (1967-100) 

Fara velue/retan coat {%} 



Reef, Choice 
Retell pnea 3/ (cta/tb) 
Mat carcaaa value 3/ (eta) 
Mat fara vaiui 4/ (eti) h 
Fara- retail apraao (ets) 
Cercese-relatl aPraao 9/ (eta) 
Farn-carcaaa aPread 6/ (tta) 
Fara valua/ratall prica {%) 
Pork 

Ratalt Price) 2/ (cts/lb) 
etwlssale value 3/ (eti) 
Nat fara velue 4/ (eta) 
Fere-retail spread (eta) 
Uholea.le-retaU apraad 5/ (cts) 
Fere-vholaaala aPread 6/ (eta) 
F-r* value/retail prica {%) 

1/ Retell coats ere based on irx* M ea of retail prices for doesstlcsMy product farm foode froai tna CPl-u published Monthly oy 
the Bureau or Labor Stet15t4CS. The fere vllua 48 tft* pSyaent to raraera for Quantity 01 fSre product «*jf talent to retail unit, 
laaa allowance for byproduct. Fern valuea era based on prices at first Point of sale end «y lucluoe marketing cn*ra«s tuch ta 
Brading end pecking for eoae co—odlt lea. Tha fern-retail apraad. the difference betveen the retail price end tha fere value, 
racraaenta eharaea for aaaenoling. Proceealng. tranaporting, and d1atrlbut4nfl the«e foods. 7/ Eetleatad tfetgfited a*eraQe PrtCe 0* 
retell cute iroa pork ana) choice vleld grade 3 beef cerceaaea. fletell cut price* (roe 6tS. 3/ velut o* cerceaa fluent Ity (ceef) 
end etoolesele Cuts (pork) equivalent to 1 lb* of retell tuta: beef adjuated for value of fat end ban* byProducte, 4/ Market velue 
to producer for Quantity Of live eoleal ftOjulvalenT to 1 lb. of retell cuts annua velue of byPrOduete, 5/ aapreaenta ehefoa* for 
rateiting end Other eerketlng sarvicea auch as fft&rieetlng, vholeaaltng, in0 in-city transportation. 6/ Represents ciwoee nade 
for Hvastoca earketing, processing, and trenaportetlon to city yhare consuwed. 

Mote: Annual historical date on fere 
Bulletin 736, EfiS. USDi, 



-retell price aPr»da may be round In Food Coneumpt Ion, Prlcaa end Expend tt urea. Stetlatlcal 



Information contacts: Dan* I Dunham (»2) 766-t670; ROn Gusteraon (202) 786-1630 
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Agrtcultural Outlook 



Table 9-Price indexes of Food Marketing Costs 

(See the June 1987 issue.) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 786-1870 



Livestock and Products 



Table 10.-U.S. 


Meat Supply & Use 






























uni- 




Civ 


11 (in 








Pro- 










tary 




contunptlon 








duc- 










con- 








Pi- 1 nary 










8«g. 


tion 


la- 


Total 


Ex- 


5h to- 


■unp- 


Ending 




Par 


itarkat 


Iter* 


atka 


1/ 


ports 


JuPPty 


port • 


ri arrta 


tlon 


■tocka 


Total 


capita 3/ 
Paunda 


prtca 3/ 












Million 


pounds 4/ 








BMf r 
























1664 


335 


33,598 


1,833 


35,746 


339 


47 


113 


359 


34,900 


78.5 


65.34 


1985 


358 


33.728 


2,071 


36,157 


328 


51 


115 


317 


25,346 


79.1 


58.37 


1986 


317 


34,371 


2,129 


26*817 


521 


32 


110 


311 


78,833 


79.9 


57.75 


19ST F 

Pork: 


311 


23,113 


2.169 


25,589 


525 


60 


110 


325 


24.569 


75.2 


63-66 


19S4 


301 


14.912 


954 


16.067 


164 


147 


86 


374 


15,396 


618 


49.86 


19S5 


274 


14.907 


1.138 


16,309 


138 


131 


70 


329 


15,651 


62 1 


44.77 


1986 


a 29 


14.063 


1.132 


15.414 


86 


132 


73 


197 


14,937 


58,6 


51.19 


1987 F 
Veal : 


197 


14,330 


1,100 


15.637 


100 


140 


80 


335 


15,082 


58.7 


47-51 


1984 


9 


49S 


34 


528 


6 


1 


4 


14 


603 


1.8 


60,34 


1985 


14 


515 


30 


549 


4 


1 


T 


11 


536 


1.9 


63.43 


1996 


It 


534 


37 


563 


5 


1 


6 


7 


543 


1.9 


60.89 


1987 F 


7 


449 


35 


481 


S 


1 


>7 


T 


461 


1.6 


70-74 


Lamb and auttom 
























1994 


M 


379 


30 


410 


3 


<3 


,0 


7 


398 


1.5 


62 IB* 


1995 


7 


358 


36 


401 


1 


3 





13 


385 


1.4 


69.61 


1996 


13 


338 


41 


392 


1 


3 





13 


376 


1.4 


69.46 


1997 F 


12 


316 


43 


371 


2 


1 





a 


360 


1,3 


78-82 


Total rod moat: 
























1994 


646 


39.284 


3.971 


43.751 


501 


199 


302 


653 


41,197 


143.6 


hit, 


1895 


653 


39,408 


3,255 


43,316 


46 1 


185 


192 


570 


4 1 , 908 


144.5 


NA 


1986 


570 


39,396 


3.314 


43,185 


613 


187 


189 


537 


41,670 


141.7 


NA 


1987 F 


537 


3ft, 30* 


3,333 


43,068 


633 


303 


197 


565 


40.473 


136.8 


MA 


BrOllara; 
























1984 


31 


13,016 





13.038 


407 


145 


34 


30 


13,432 


52.9 


65.6 


1995 


20 


13.762 





13,781 










I3,l6f 


55.5 


SO. 9 


1916 


27 


14.316 















13,668 


96.7 


96.9 


1987 F 


24 


15,564 





19,589 


750 


140 


36 


39 


14,637 


60.6 


46-90 


Latur* cMtk*n 
























1994 


92 


673 





763 


36 


2 


2 


119 


614 


2.6 


NA 


1995 


119 


636 





755 


31 


1 


2 


144 


587 


2.S 


NA 


1986 


144 


£39 





773 


16 


3 


2 


163 


589 


2.5 


HA 


199T F 


163 


625 





799 


2S 


4 


1 


m 


629 


2.6 


HA 


Turkaya: 








' 
















1984 


163 


2.685 





2,847 


27 


7 


13 


135 


3,676 ' 


11.4 


74.4 


1985 


125 


3.943 





3,067 


37 


7 


13 


150 


3,970 


12.1 


75,5 


1996 


150 


3,371 





3,422 


27 


4 


10 


179 


3.202 


13.4 


73,3 


1987 F 


179 


3,825 





4,003 


25 


4 


16 


180 


3,778 


18.6 


59-63 


Total poultry:. 
























1984 


375 


16,373 





16.648 


460 


153 


49 


264 


15,733 


66.9 


NA 


1985 


364 


17,340 





17.604 


46S 


1ST 


49 


331 


16,619 


70.1 


HA 


1986 


321 


18,216 





18,537 


609« 


156 


47 


365 


17,359 


73.5 


HA 


1987 F 


365 


30,015 





30,390 


800 


148 


53 


335 


19,045 


79.9 


HA 


Rao Mat 1 poultry; 
























1994 


921 


55,657 


2.831 


59,399 


961 


351 


351 


917 


56.919 


210,5 


HA 


1985 


917 


56.748 


3.255 


60,920 


936 


336 


341 


991 


59.536 


214.6 


HA 


1986 


B91 


57,513 


3.319 


61,722 


1.232 


343 


336 


893 


59.039 


314.3 


NA 


1987 F 


992 


58,223 


3,333 


63,488 


1,432 


350 


350 


900 


59,516 


315.6 


NA 



t/ Total Including farn production for rao msatt and Faintly Inapactad plua non-faderally InaPnctad for poultry. 2/ R 
nalght oasn. 3/ DoTlara per cut for raa naat; canta par pound For poultry. BeaF: cnoica ataara, Oitana 900-1,100 loa : 
arrow* and gilts. 7 »ark*tt; vaal : Farn prlca of cawaa; 



Rata 11 

pork: 
loflb and Mutton: choica alaughtar lanba, San Angalo; brotlcrt: 
«noiai*la 12-city avaraga; turkaya: rtolasaia Hi 8-16 lb. young hane. 4/ C*rcai* weight for rod n«at« and cart If lad 
ready-ta-cookt for poultry. 
NA * not avaltaoia. F « foracaat. 



Information contact: Hon Gultafaon, La land Southard, or Allan Bok*r (203) 786-1830. 
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Table 11, -U.S. Egg Supply & Use . _ 



1982 

1983 
1984 
19B5 
199fi 

19B7 



Beg. 
rtocks 



17 
20. 
3 
(1 
10 
10 



Pro- 
duc- 
tion 



tm- 
porta 



5.eoi 

5.659 
5*708 

s.aaa 

5.715 
5 t B06 



2.9 
23,4 
33.0 
13.7 
13.7 
11.6 



T0t«l 



iy 



82i. a 

.703.0 
.749.9 
.712.2 
.739.4 
,828,7 



Ex- 
port* 



Ship- 
nan t« 



Mili- 
tary 
uia 



Hatch- 
ing Ending 
ua«i «tock« 



Mil Hon do2an 



158.2 
95.9 

58.2 
70*6 
101*6 
99.6 



26.7 
26. 6 
37. a 
30.3 
27.9 
24.0 



22,4 
29.1 

17.6 
30.3 
17. S 
20.0 



505.6 
500.0 
529. T 
948.1 
665.9 
992,5 



20.3 
0.3 
11. t 
10*7 
10.4 
10.0 



Civilian 
consumption 



Total 



5,088.6 
5 , 056 . 2 
5,105,1 
5.032*2 
5,016.1 
Q.083.E 



Par 
capita 

No 

265.1 
260.8 
260 9 
394.7 
351,5 
252.3 



* Cartoned Grada 4 



laros agga *" Nay tork. F * foraceat. Information contact: Hark W*1r»ar (303) 786-1830. 



wnoTaaate 
price* 

Cte/doz 

70. I 
75.2 
80.9 
66*4 
71.1 
62-69 



Table 12. -US. Milk Supply & Use1 



Calendar 
year 



1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 

1986 P 

1987 F 



Pro- 
duc- 
tion 



(2B.4 
132 8 

135,5 
139.7 
135,4 
143.1 
144. 1 
141.8 



Farm 
use 



Commercial 



Farm 
market- 
ings 



8eg. 
stocks 



Im- 
ports 



Total 
commer- 
cial 
supply 



Billion pounds 



126 1 

130,5 



133. 
137. 
132 
140. 
141, 
139, 



2,7 

2,7 



133,6 

138.5 
141.0 
144.5 

140.5 
148^4 
149.1 
146,4 



CCC 

net re- 
move 1 b 



B.B 
12.9 
14.3 
16.8 

B.6 
13,2 
10.6 

5.3 



Commercial 

D1 sap- 
End 1 no pear- 
stocks ance 



5.B 
5,4 
4.6 
5.2 
4 9 
4.6 
4.2 
4,4 



119.0 
120.3 
122 1 
122.5 
126.9 
130.6 
134.3 
136.7 



All 

TTlUk 

price 
2/ 

S/cwt 

13.05 
13,77 
13.61 
13.58 
13.46 
13.75 
12.48 
12,50 



1/ MUkfat basis. Totals may not add because of rounding, 3/ Delivered to plant* and dealers; does not reflect 
deductions. P = Preliminary. F - forecast. Information contact: Jim Mfller (302) 786-1630. 



Table 13. -Poultry* Eggs 



1994 



Annua 1 
1985 



1986 



Apr 



1BB6 

Nov 



Oac 



Jan 



1987 
Fab Kar 



Apr 



8ro1 lara 

Fadarally Inspected < 
•laughter, cartlfled (nil 10) 

Wholofiala price* 

13-ctty* (cta/lc) 
Prica of growar faad t*/ton) 
flrollar-faad Prica ratio 1/ 
Stock! beginning of period (all lb) 
9ro11ar-typt cMCfca hetcnad (nil) 3/ 
Turkey* 

Fadarally inaoattad *laughtar* 

cartlflad (nil lb) 
WhOlaaala Prica, Naw Vork. B-16 lb. 

young hen* (cta/lbl 
Prte* of turkay growar fead (l/ton) 
Turkay-faad prica ratio 1/ 
Stocka baglnnlng of pirlod (nil lb) 
Poult* placed in U.S. (all) 

Egga 

Farm production (nil) 
Averaga nunoar of layera (nil) 3/ 
Rata of lay (aOQs par layer 
on faraa) 3/ 
Cartoned pr*ce, New York* grada k 

larga (eta/doz) 4/ 
Price of laying food (*/ton) 
Egg-f»d prica ratio 1/ 

Stock*, flrat of month 

Shall (r»11 do?) 

Fro2*n (all doz) 
Replacement Cftlcka etched (llll) 



12,998.6 13,569,3 14.265.6 1*249.6 1,050.4 1.252.3 1*376.1 1.157/9 1.299.0' M.359 5 



4 


55.6 
333 

3 a 

,593.9 


4 


50. a 
197 
3,1 

19.7 
*803.l 


5 


56.9 
NA 
NA 

36.6 
.013.3 


50.1 
1B9 
3.1 

33.9 
424,1 


57.5 
MA 
MA 
25,3 
402.6 


50.0 
NA 
NA 
33.5 
437.3 


51.8 
174 

3.6 

33.9 

439.6 


49. a 
NA 
NA 

37 3 
406.2 


49 5 

NA 
NA 
33.5 
457.3 


48.6 
183 

3,3 
25.5 

454.3 


3 


,574 


3 


*aoo 


3 


.133 


205,2 


307,1 


348,2 


315 4 


211,9 


241.0 


249.4 




74.4 
345 

3,8 
161*8 

190.0 




75,5 
313 
4.4 

135.3 
197,9 




73.3 

NA 

NA 

150.2 
235.4 


64 6 
215 

3.5 

150,5 

33.4 


BO. 7 
NA 
NA 
543,3 
13, B 


71 1 

NA 
NA 
249.0 
17.7 


95.3 
210 

3.3 
178.3 

31.1 


58.5 
NA 
MA 

199.3 
33.6 


60.3 
NA 
NA 
311,4 

35,3 


58.3 
309 

3.5 
22B.7 

26.1 


69 


,499 
379 


69 


.361 
377 


6B 


.579 
378 


5.653 
230 


5.T39 
233 


5.962 
235 


5*931 
237 


5*354 
236 


6*033 
236 


5*790 
333 




245 




347 




347 


20.4 


20.5 


21/2 


20.8 


19. B 


21.4 


20. B 




90.9 
306 

6.9 




66.4 

tsa 

6.3 




71.1 

NA 

NA 


65. T 
177 
6.7 


77,3 

NA 

NA 


73.5 
NA 
NA ' 


67.1 
164 
7 2 


65.2 

NA 

NA 


63.0 
NA 

NA 


62.4 

167 
6.4 




.39 
9.9 

459 




.93 
10*2 
407 




.72 
10.0 
425 


.60 
9.1 
43.4 


,60 
10,6 
37,5 


.87 
9 9 

33.3 


.66 
9.1 

34.3 


.60 
10.9 
35,3 


.75 
10.3 
43.3 


66 
11.0 

43.1 



1/ Pound* of read adjual in value to 1 d02en egga or 1 10. Of broiler or turkey Hvawalght. 3/ Placement Of foliar chicks an 
rrantly roportao for 13 *t*taa only; hencaforth, hatch of broiler-type chleka all) ba uaad aa a aubatltuta, 3/ Monthly date 
ly avallaola for 20 atataa. 4/ Price of c*rtonad agga to volume buyer* for delivery to retaHara. NA - not available. 



currant 
only 



Information contact: Mark aalnar (202) 796-1830, 
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Table 14 v — Dairy 



IMlk pricss, Hlnnesote-lMsconsIn, 

3 5* fit (*/C*t) 1/ 

Uholssels prices 

Butter, GrSOe A Chi. (cte/1b> 
An, cheese, yj a 

SSSaobly pt , (cte/lb) 
Nonfet Or y milk, (cte/lb) 3/ 

USDA net reoovels 

Totsl Itlk equlv, (mil lb) 3/ 
Buttsr 1*11 lb) 
An. cheese (n1T lb) 
Nonfat dry milk (nil lb) 
MUk 

Hllk prod 31 states (nil lb) 

H1lk per com (lb) 

Number of fillk comb (thou) 
U.S. nllk production (mil lb) 
Stock, beginning 

Total (nil lb) 

ComnarClnl (nil lb) 

Government (nH lb) 
imports, totil (mi lb) 3/ 
Commercial disappearance 

nllk equlv. (nil }b> 
Butter 

Production (nil lb) 
Stocks, beginning (nil lb) 
Commercial disappearance (nil lb) 
American cnaeee 
Production (nil lb) 
Stocks, beginning (nil lb) 
Commercial dlaappeararce (nit lb) 

Other cheeee 

Production (nil lb) 
Stocks, beginning (nil lb) 
Commercial disappearance (nil lb) 

fctonfat Ory *Hfc 

Production (mil tb) 
StQCka, beginning (nil lb) 
Commercial dleaPPearsnca (nil lb) 

Frozen dessert 

Production (ail gal) 4/ 



Annual 
19B4 1985 



1986 



13.39 



14B.B 



11.48 



141.1 



.30 



144.5 



Apr 



10.9B 



138. B 



1986 
NOv 



11,81 



151.8 



Dec 



ii.sa 



1455 



Jen 



11.70 



137.3 



19B7 

Feb Mar 



11.37 



136.7 



11.03 



137,8 



Apr 



"11.00 



138.8 



138.0 137,7 


137.3 


125.0 


133.4 


130.4 


137,7 


133.5 


123,3 


123.4 


90,9 B4.0 


80.6 


BO. 4 


83.0 


B1.4 


12,0 


79.0 


78.9 


79.0 


8,637.0 13, 174.1 


10.638.1 


1,701.3 


7.7 


390.1 


1,301.3 


863. a 


646.5 


598,8 


203.3 334.3 


387.6 


SO.B 


-1.6 


8.6 


45.1 


31,1 


16.9 


13,6 


447.3 639,0 


468.4 


65.6 


3.0 


19.0 


36.7 


31.8 


39.9 


33.0 


671.4 940,6 


827.3 


105.5 


24.3 


46.8 


4B,9 


41.2 


57,7 


E1.0 



114.545 131,043 132,185 10.630 9,400 8,717 8,933 9,379 10,376 10,378 

13,691 13.160 13,445 1,153 1,056 1,095 1,133 1,053 1,180 1,183 

9,036 8, 19B 9.088 9,317 8,900 8,873 8,84S 8,818 8,793 B.7B0 

135,450 143,147 144.080 6/l2,S98 6/11.057 6/11,430 6/11,683 6/10,933 6/12.261 6/13.375 



33.646 
5,334 

17,413 
3,741 


16,704 
4,937 

11.767 
3,777 


13,695 

4,590 
9, 105 
2,733 


15.360 

4.938 

10,332 

162 


15,089 
.4,823 
10.366 

277 


13,994 

4,343 

9,653 

324 


13,867 
4.165 

8,703 
300 


12,939 

4,480 

8,459 

151 


13,071 
4,363 

8,709 
195 


13,319 
4,446 
8,873 

MA 


136,912 


130,640 


134,049 


10,726 


11,596 


11,334 


10,150 


10,141 


11.513 


NA 


1,103.3 
499,4 
903.7 


1,247.8 
296.5 
918.3 


1,203.4 

205.5 
933.9 


123.7 

383.3 

70.1 


80.3 

253.3 

91.4 


101.3 

218,5 

94.4 


109,3 
193 

59.0 


87.8 

202.6 

73.1 


107,6 

231.6 

91.5 


104.3 
354.0 

NA 


2,648.5 
1,161,5 
3.363.6 


3,855.3 

960.5 

3,379.1 


3,798.3 

B50.3 

3,383,8 


364, B 
832,3 
197.7 


194.1 
B19.3 
215.5 


317.7 

770.8 
211.7 


319.5 

687. 1 
177.8 


311.3 

674.2 
189.4 


338,7 

635,3 
30O.4 


346,0 

614.8 

NA 


2,025.5 

104,9 

3,310,9 


3,335,7 

101.4 

3,515.7 


3,411.0 

94.1 

3,684,9 


194,6 
B1, 1 

306. S 


206,8 
938 

240.8 


331.7 

91.5 

354,4 


194.0 
93.0 

306.1 


189.7 
83.5 

309,9 


217.2 
88. 1 

337.1 


312,4 
89.4 
NA 


1,160.7 

1,405.3 

497.8 


1,390.0 
1,347,6 

435.0 


1,284.1 

1,011.1 

479.1 


139.1 

9BB.0 

38.8 


66.7 

793,4 

38. 7 


89.4 

743.6 
38. B 


82,1 

686.8 

34 8 


BO. 3 

596.6 

38,4 


87.8 

559.7 
36.3 


101.4 

512,8 

NA 


341,8 


1,351.0 


1,248.6 


109.6 


78.8 


B0.1 


79.8 


90.0 


107,5 


113.0 




Annual 




19BS 




1886 




1987 


1984 


1885 


1986 


III 


IV 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


I P 


135,450 
12,506 
10,833 
1.59 
9,52 


143.147 
13,994 
11,016 
1.73 

9.54 


144,080 
13,393 
10.839 
1.74 

9.30 


36,685 
3,305 
11,099 
1,68 
8.13 


35,424 

3.174 
11. 163 

1.76 
9.61 


36,172 

3,251 
11,126 

1.73 
9.37 


3fl,350 
3,505 
10.943 
1.63 
8.50 


35,610 
3,337 
10.703 
1.71 
B.B8 


33.947 

3,308 
10,583 
1.90 
10,05 


34,877 

3. 338 
tO, 481 
1.88 
9,75 



Hllk production (nil lb) 

Xllk per com (lb) 

No. of nllk coms (thou) 
HHk-feed price ratio 5/ 
Returns over concentreta 5/ 
coste (t/cvt nllk) 

i/ii?? ftUf *? t U i 1n S 8" d « " l1 ! k " 7 ( PMc " P8ld f0,b < Central StatM Product ton area, high hut spray process. 

!ii!l !" 1!^ * !*" *•*!■*: 'iV 4/ IC " Cre " 1 * 1C8 * nk * ,nd hard »^rbet, 5/ eaeed on svsrads nllk pries after edjuatnent far 

price-support deduction*. 6/ Estimated P . preliminary. NA - not available, Information contact: Jin l\ Her <3M] I 786- 1830. 



Table 15.-Wool 



U.S. tool price, 
Boeton 1/ (cts/lb) 

Inportad tool price, 
Boaton 3/ (cte/lb) 

U.S. nlll consumption, scoured 
Appnrml wool (thou lb) 
carpet wool (thou lb) 





Annual 










1986 














1987 






1984 


1985 




1986 


Apr 


Nov 




Dec 


Jan 




Feb 




Mar 


Apr 


239 


193 




ifll 




188 


190 




190 




1B3 




202 




316, 


360 


341 


187 




201 




310 


199 




20B 




211 




313 




234 


?4B 


,962 
,088 


106,051 
10,562 


136 
8 


,768 

,960 


12 


,663 
B96 


8,331 

737 


10 


, 108 
534 


10 


,436 

708 


11 


,516 
911 


14 

1, 


.118 
.308 


11,375 

1,309 



up 
been 



U ^ 1 ? r l°! do l^" r * d at U,S. nlH», cleen basis. Graded Tsrrltory 64 'e (20.60-32.04 nicrOni) Itepte 3-3/4" and 
" *L 7?V J , a«Mvarsd mt U.S. nllls, clssn basis, Australian 60/63'e, type 64* (34 micron). Duty «lnce 1983 h a< 
tn io\o Cante, Inforeatlon contact: John Lswlsr (202) 786-1840, 



July 1987 
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Table 16-Meat Animals 



19B4 



Annual 

1985 



1986 



198G 

Nov 



Dec 



dun 



1987 

Feb Mar 



Apr 



Cattle on feed (7-Stataa) 

WurrtMir on Feed (thou h*ad> t/ 
Pieced on Feed (thou heed) 
Karkltlnga (thou head) 
Other dlB*pp*arenc» (thou h«ad) 
BeaF itiir-com price ratio* 

One ha 2/ 
HoQ-corn prlca ratio* Omaha 2/ 
Market prtcaa (I par cut) 
Slaughter cattle; 

Choice ateara* Qr&oha 

Utility cowl* Omaha 

Chain vaelera, S. St. Paul 
Feeder cattle: 

Choice, xenial City, 600-700 lb 
Slaughter hoge: 

Barrows ft gllte, T-narkets 
Feeoar p*fl*' 

S. Mo. 40-50 lb. ip*r head) 
Slaughter sneeP * lanbe: 

Lwebe, Choice, San Angelo 

Ewet. Good, San AngelO 
Feeder lambS: 

Choice* Sen Angelo 
Wholesale neat pricaa. Midwest 

Choice eteer bnf, 600-700 lb. 

Cenner ft Cuttar Cow beef 

Pork loins, 8-14 lb. 3/ 

Pork balnea, 12-14 lb. 

Hans, skinned. 14- IT lb. 

Commercial eleughter (thou need)* 
Cattle 
Steere 
Helfars 
Co we 

Bulls ft atags 
Celvei 
Shoep ft lenbe 



CoiwBrciei production (nil lb) 
Beef 
Vee1 

Lamb ft auttOn 
Pork 



1,006 
30.773 
18,785 

1.376 



8. 

18, 

IB, 

1, 



£35 7,930 

34E 30,005 

989 19,243 

133 1,049 



7,333 

1.565 

1,631 

130 



Cattle on feed (l3-5tates) 
Nuraoer on feed (thou head) 1/ 
Pieced on Feed (thou head) 
Harketlngi (thou haad) 
Other dlieppserence (thou head) 
Hogs ft piga (IQ-Stetea) 4/ 
Inventory (thou head) 1/ 
Breeding (thou heed) 1/ 
Market Ithou heed) 1/ 
Ferrowlnge (thou heed) 
Pig crop (thou heed) 



21.6 
16.1 



65.34 
3B.81 
63.95 

65.38 

48,86 

39.13 

63.18 

30.90 

61.03 

98.01 
74,70 
96.36 
60.08 
78.33 



23,3 
17.8 



58.37 
38.33 
58.38 

64.56 

44.77 

37.30 

68.61 

34.03 

85.91 

90.76 
74. 13 

91.51 
59.50 
67.50 



37,583 

17,474 

10,691 

8,617 

789 

3,397 

£,759 

85,168 

33,418 
479 
371 

14,720 



36,293 

16,812 

*1,337 

7,387 

758 

3,385 

6,165 

84,493 

33,557 
499 
353 

14,738 

Annua 1 



37,393 

17,519 

11,098 

7,960 

715 

3,407 

5.633 

79.504 

34,315 
5 10 
330 

13,983 



1984 

9,908 
34,917 
23,540 

1,632 

42,430 
5,348 

37,073 

9,020 

67,680 



1985 

10,653 

33,326 

33.887 

1,398 

41,100 
5,358 

35.842 
8,831 

67,648 



1986 

9,754 

23,549 

23,836 

1,336 

39,670 
5,050 

34.620 
8,208 

63,714 



7,546 

1,814 

1,447 

87 



31.0 
37.8 



57.75 
37.19 
59.92 

62.79 

51.19 

45.63 

69.46 
34.78 

73.14 

88.88 
71.31 

104.78 
65.82 
80.01 



3,314 
1.542 

936 
693 
54 
303 
493 
7,352 

2,110 

45 

29 

,383 

1985 

IV 

7.937 

7,365 

9,234 

324 

41,820 
5,377 

36,443 
2,365 

17,355 



7,836 

1,405 

1,494 

104 



22,8 
17.2 



53,68 

35.95 
55 00 

60.33 

40.37 

37.98 

67.57 
33.30 

67.50 

83.34 

69.76 
89.31 
48.49 

58.20 



3,819 
1,390 

793 
680 
57 
356 
413 
6,255 

1,808 
37 
24 

1,115 



7,633 

1,591 

1,803 

137 



40.3 
34.7 



61.54 
35.88 

67.50 

64.13 

53.63 
50.00 

65.43 

37.58 

83.50 

95.70 
68.92 
100.13 

63.30 
109.40 



3,076 

1,399 

879 

746 

55 

289 

454 

6,796 

1,971 
41 
37 

1,330 



7,394 

1,437 

1,473 

105 



38.9 

33.4 



59.83 
35.48 

67.50 

65.00 

51.43 

47.69 

73.33 
38.00 

89.93 

83.04 
69.58 

103.30 
64.72 

87.43 



3,189 

1,531 

1,006 

608 

54 

363 

438 

6,817 

3,103 
39 
35 

1.244 



7.143 
1,754 
1,586 

89 



7,223 
1,736 
1,581 

134 



40.5 
32.7 



58.78 

39.79 
65.84 

69.00 

47.39 

47.00 

78.56 
39.81 

95.88 

89.70 
77.92 
88.39 
66.33 

65.75 



44.0 
35.1 



61.02 
42.39 
68.38 

71.38 

48.73 

53.96 

75.75 
41.35 



41.6 
33.6 



61.58 

45.01 
70.00 

71. 13 

48.33 

54.98 

79.38 
34. SB 



42.4 

32.7 



65.90 
44.23 
73.75 

73.88 

51.10 

56.05 

93.33 
40.06 



99.50 108.50 108.35 



91.69 

bo:b8 

99.40 

57.81 
65.43 



93.86 
84.58 

83.35 
60.03 
71.97 



100.63 
83.07 
88.95 
63.41 

75.78 



3,663 

1,384 

825 

503 

52 

239 

400 
6,055 

1,747 
36 
34 

1,070 



2,904 

1.413 

893 

541 

.58 
366 
442 

6,966 

1,907 
38 
37 

1,336 



3,871 

1,533 

855 

534 

59 

303 

496 

6.665 

1,938 
34 
39 

1,169 



1886 



1987 



I 

9,754 

5,370 

5,763 

316 

41,100 
5,358 

35,843 
1,863 

14,254 



II 

8,945 

5,221 

5,821 

375 

38,310 
4,948 

33,363 
2,161 

16,878 



III 
7,970 
6,336 
5,876 

233 

37,845 

4,840 

33,005 

3,034 

15,853 



IV 

8. 197 

6,736 

9,376 

313 

39,335 
4,840 

34,495 
3,150 

16,729 



I 

9,235 

5,700 

5/5,767 

371 

39,870 
5,155 

34,715 
1.957 

15,156 



II 



39,335 

5,330 

34.005 

5/3,305 



1/ Beginning of Period, 2/ Bushel* of corn equal 1n value to 100 pounds live-weight. 3/ Beginning Jenuory 1984 prices era 
for 14-17 IDs,; January 198G prices ere for 14-18 lbs. 4/ Ouerters era Dec, of preceding year-Fab. (I), Mar. -May (III, 
June-Aug. (ill), end Sept. -Nov. tlv). 5/ Intentions. 'Classes eattr&ated. 



Information contact: Ron Guatefson or Leland Southard *?03) 7B6-1B30. 
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Agricultural Outtook 



Crops and Products 



Fable 17. 


—Supply & Utilization^ 










— — 








Am 


Produc^ Total 
tlon supply 


Ftad 

and 

fa<id- 


Othar 

do»a*- 

tic 


E*- Total 
porti gi* 


Ending 
atocka 


fmrm 
or lea 

a/ 


— % 




Sat Htrvtt- 
a»1d* PUnlsd tad riaid 
3/ 





Mil, Bcrctl 



Bu/*CrB 



Mil . bu 



t/bu 



Uh*«t 


























1982/13 


5.8 


8b. 2 


77.9 


35.5 


2,765 


3.933 


195 


713 


1,909 


2,417 


1,515 


3,45 


19*3/84 


30.0 


76,4 


61.4 


19.4 


2.420 


3,939 


369 


742 


1,429 


3.940 


1.399 


3.51 


1964/19 


ta.6 


79,2 


66.9 


38.8 


2.995 


4,003 


405 


749 


t.424 


2.578 


1.425 


3.39 


1985/ B6* 


t8,B 


79.fi 


64.7 


37.9 


2,425 


3.665 


273 


771 


819 


1.960 


1.905 


3.08 


3BB6/87* 


30,5 


72 


60 7 


34.4 


2,087 


4.007 


350 


764 


t,025 


2.199 


1.B48 


3,40 


19*7/ 88- 


— 


— 


"" 


-- 


2,138 


4,001 


17S 


793 


1,225 


2, 199 


1,606 


2. 30-3. 60 


Rlc» 


Mil 


. ecree 




lb/»cre 








Mil * cut (rough 


*OVlV. J 




t/cvt 


19B2/83 


0.42 


3.30 


3,26 


4,710 


153.6 


203.4 


— 


6/62,9 


68,9 


131,8 


71,5 


7.91 


t9l3/84 


1.74 


2.19 


2,17 


4.598 


99.7 


171.9 


— 


6/34,7 


70,3 


129,0 


46,0 


6.57 


1984/85 


,79 


2.83 


2.80 


4,954 


13S.8 


187.3 


<r- 


6/60.9 


62.1 


122.6 


64.7 


6.04 


1985/BG* 


1.24 


2.91 


2.49 


9,414 


114.9 


201.8 


— 


6/65.9 


98. T 


124,9 


77.3 


6. SI 


1886/87* 


1.26 


2.40 


2.3B 


8.848 


134.4 


213.9 


-- 


6/71.3 


•0.0 


151,3 


63,6 


3.85 


1967/88* 


HU 


, ecree 




Bu/ecre 


135.0 


199.8 




6/79.0 
MM, 


79.0 
bu 


T53.0 


46.6 


3.45-4.25 

t/bu 


Corn 






% 




















19*2/83 


2.1 


• 1,9 


72.7 


113.2 


6.235 


10,772 


4,521 


894 


1,834 


7.240 


3.523 


2.55 


1983/84 


32.2 


60,2 


31, S 


81.1 


4.179 


7.700 


2,818 


973 


1.901 


6,694 


1,006 


3,21 


1984/83 


3D 


80.9 


71.9 


108,7 


7.674 


8,684 


4.079 


1.081 


1.869 


7.036 


1.648 


2.63 


1985/86* 


5.4 


83,4 


75.2 


118.0 


8. 877 


10.536 


4.085 


1.180 


1,341 


6.496 


4.040 


2.23 


1966/87* 


11.9 


76.7 


69.2 


119.3 


• 253 


12.293 


4,550 


1, 180 


1.490 


J, 110 


8.11a 


1.45-1.63 


1987/ aa* 


Mil 


, tcrtt 




Bu/ecre 


7,200 


12,320 


4.690 


1.200 

Nil, 


1.600 

bu 


7.490 


4,870 


1,60-1.90 

t/bu 


Sorgho* 


























1982/83 


0.7 


16.0 


14.1 


59.1 


835 


1,154 


495 


10 


310 


715 


429 


2.47 


1983/84 


3.7 


tl.9 


10 


48,7 


488 


927 


385 


to 


243 


640 


287 


2.74 


1914/85 


6 


17.3 


18.4 


86.4 


866 


1,154 


839 


18 


297 


854 


300 


2.32 


196S/B6- 


.9 


18.3 


16.8 


66,8 


1.120 


1,420 


664 


21 


178 


869 


551 


1.03 


1986/07* 


2.0 


19.3 


13.9 


67. T 


942 


t.493 


900 


29 


200 


729 


764 


1,30-1.90 


1987/88" 


Mil 


acr» 




8u/«cr* 


678 


1,442 


900 


30 
HU. 


225 

bu 


733 


667 


1,50-1.80 

f/bu 


BaMey 


























I9B2/B3 


0.4 


9.8 


9,0 


57.2 


316 


875 


241 


170 


47 


458 


217 


2.16 


1981/84 


1.1 


tO, 4 


9.7 


52.1 


509 


733 


282 


170 


92 


544 


199 


2.47 


1984/85 


.9 


12.0 


11,2 


93.4 


999 


799 


304 


170 


77 


931 


347 


2.29 


1965/06- 


.7 


13.2 


11.6 


51.0 


991 


B4B 


331 


169 


22 


523 


325 


1,98 


1988/87" 


1.8 


13.1 


12.0 


SOB 


6 10 


940 


300 


174 


180 


624 


316 


1.60 


1987/88* 


Mil. 


tens 




Bu/acre 


54fi 


867 


309 


179 

Mil, 


123 
bu 


605 


261 


L 50' 1,70 

t/bu 


Oftl 


























1082/83 


0. 1 


14,0 


tO. 3 


STB 


893 


749 


441 


88 


3 


339 


220 


1 .49 


1983/84 


.1 


20.1 


9.1 


52.6 


477 


727 


466 


78 


3 


946 


1B1 


1 .63 


1084/85 


, 1 


12.4 


a. 2 


8ft. 


474 


618 


433 


74 


'1 


509 


180 


1.67 


1985/66' 


.1 


13.3 


8.2 


63,7 


921 


726 


460 


12 


2 


B42 


LB4 


1,33 


1086/87- 


0,3 


14.7 


6 9 


56,0 


285 


598 


<00 


•5 


2 


485 


111 


1,16 


1887/88- 


"" 


"■* 


m ^ 


— 


482 


623 


409 


83 


2 


490 


131 


1. 10-1.30 


SoyO**nB 


Mil. 


AC res 




Bu/acre 








MM. 


bu 






t/bu 


1982/B3 
1983/84 
1BB4/85 
1989/86- 





70,9 


69.4 


11.9 


2.190 


2.444 


7/16 


1,108 


906 


2.099 


245 


5.69 





83.8 


62.9 


26.2 


T.636 


1,011 


7/78 


863 


743 


1.805 


176 


7.83 





G7.fi 


66.1 


28. t 


1,861 


2.037 


T/93 


1,030 


996 


1,721 


316 


5,14 





63.1 


61.6 


34. t 


2.099 


3,419 


7/66 


1.093 


740 


1.679 


536 


5.05 


1186/B7* 
1087/88* 





61.9 


99:4 


33.9 


2.007 


2.543 


7/t03 


1.160 


700 


t,963 


560' 


4.80 






~ ~ 


"- 


1,B25 


2.420 


7/90 


1,170 


650 


t.910 


495 


4,75-9,39 


oyfeaan oil 
















HIT. 


Ibi 






8/ */lb 


1982/83 

1983/44 

19B4/85 

1985/86* 

1988/87* 

1987/88- 


-- 


?- 


-"-, 


— 


12,041 


13, 144 


., 


9.858 


2,029 


11.B83 


1,291 


20.6 


■"" 


"""" 


— 


-- 


10,872 


12,133 


■r* 


9. we 


1.824 


11.412 


721 


30.6 


""* 


— 


--" 


— 


11.468 


12.209 


— 


0,917 


1.660 


11.577 


632 


29,5 


— 


"- 


— 


-- 


H.617 


12.297 


— 


to,o« 


1.237 


11.310 


947 


16.0 


— ' 


— 


"- 


*■- 


12,653 


13,600 


— 


10.800 


1,100 


11,700 


1.900 


15.0 




"" 


■**- 


* v - 


12.700 


14,800 


"- 


M.OOO 


1.900 


12.900 


2. 100 


12.0-16.0 


Soybean qaal 
















Thou. 


tana 






9/ «/tOfi 


1982/83 

1881/84 

1984/85 

1985/66- 

1988/87- 

1987/88- 


— 


- 


— 


" 


36,714 
22,756 


26.889 
23.210 


m - 


19,306 
17,619 


7,109 

9.360 


28.415 
22.879 


474 
259 


187 
188 


~" 


— 


'*- 


— 


24.329 


34,764 


*- 


10, 480 


4.917 


24.397 


3B7 


125 


— 


-'- 


— 


-- 


24,931 

27,438 


35 . 331 
27.690 


„ 


T9.090 
20.400 


6,038 
7.000 


29.136 

27,400 


213 

350 


193 

160 


-- 




— 


— 


37.5&0 


27,800 


— 


21,050 


6,900 


27,980 


390 


190-179 


*n footnote* 


at and of 


teble. 


* 





















July 1987 



M 



laoie if — 


Guppr 


f Oe \J\\ft£d 

Am 


uium, ^ 








F**d 

■ncj 


Other 
Ooaai- 












Sat 
■■Id* 

3/ 




Herves- 




Produc- 


Totil 


nild- 


tic 


Ek- 


Totil 


ending 


Far* 




Planted 


tad 


Vlald 


tion 


•upply 
4/ 


ual 


uia 


porti 


uia 


itocki 


Pr1c# 
5/ 






9H1, acrai 




lo/acn 








Mil , 


«Ui 






4/lb 


cotton 10/ 

19*2/83 

1983/84 

1881/85 

1985/86" 

19&6/87" 

1887/88- 


1.6 

6.* 

2.1 

3.8 


11,3 
7.8 

11.1 
10.7 

10.0 


■ T 

7 3 

10,2 
8.5 


590 
508 
800 
830 
552 


12.0 
T.ft 

13,0 
13.4 
9.7 
12.0 


18.8 
19.7 
19.1 

17.8 
19. t 

IT. 2 


■*- 


6 8 

5.B 
9.9 
8.4 

7.3 
T.2 


8.2 
8.8 

8.2 
2.0 
8.7 
8.0 


10.T 
12.7 
11.8 
8< 
14.0 
13,8 


7.9 
2,1 

4.1 
9.4 
9.2 

3.8 


58.8 
69.3 
58. 7 
58,9 
92.2 




dlffaranca batwean ■uPPlY ind uaa aatlaatas and cnangai In ending atocki 
Information contact: National Econoatca Dlvtalon. Cropa Branch (202) TB6-18|0, 



Table 18. -Food Grains 



Wholesale pncis 

Uhtat. No. 1 HRW. 
Kanfii City (*/bu) 2/ 

Wheat. DNS, 
Minneapolis U/bu) 2/ 

Rica. S.N. La, (l/cwt) 3/ 
Wheat 

Exports (nil bu) 

81111 grind (all bu) 

Wheat flour production {mil cut) 
Rice 

txporta (mi Cwt. rough aqulv) 





Marketing year 1/ 




1988 






1987 








1982/83 1983/84 198l/«5 


1989/88 


Apr 


Qac 


Jan 


Fab 


Mar 


Apr 




3,91 3 . 84 3 74 


3.29 


3.45 


2. 89 


2. TO 


2,80 


2.90 


2.90 




3.95 4.21 3.70 
18.00 19,38 17.98 


3,28 
16.11 


3.42 
15.50 


2.77 
10.13 


2,92 
10.13 


2 ,65 
986 


2.61 

9.93 


2 60 

10.38 


1 cut) 


1,509 1.429 1,424 
656 694 6?6 
292 308 301 


919 
707 
317 


65 
5ft 

26 


58 
85 

29 


73 

60 
27 


76 

GO 
27 


74 
82 
28 


NA 
Hk 

Nfc 



68.9 



70.3 



62.1 



98.7 



3.0 



4.6 



4.9 



4.3 



5.4 



6,4 



Wheat 

Stocks, beginning (all bu) 
DoaiaatlC u«a: 

Food (oil bu) 

Faad 8 at#d (all bu) 4/ 
f*porte (OH bu> 



Marketing year 1/ 
1993/84 1994/95 1985/86 
1,518 1,398 K425 



643 

469 

1.429 



651 

502 

1.424 



678 
371 
915 



1985 

Oct -Dae 

2.971.1 

176.8 

24.9 

247.3 



1996 



1987 



Jan-Mar Apr-May Jun-Aug SePt-Nov Qac-Fab Mar-*pr 
2.526.1 2,130,0 1.905.0 3,154.6 2,671.5 2,253,1 



166.9 

4.9 
226.1 



110.7 
1.8 

115.3 



171.1 
349.0 
320.8 



187,6 

34.8 

261.2 



169.4 

46. T 

208,1 



1/ Ba B 1nn1ng June 1 for -heat and Auo>it 1 for rlc*. 2/ Ordinary protsln, 3/ Long-grain, ajmad b«ti. 4/ Feed uaa 
approximated by residual, NA - not available, 

Information contacta: Allan Schlsn&ein and Janet LWezey (202) T86-104O. 



171.8 

2.6 

232.1 



Table 19. -Cotton 



Marketing yaar 1/ 



1996 



1992/83 1993/84 1964/95 1995/96 *pr 



Dae 



1987 



Jan 



Fab 



Mar 



63.1 



73. 1 



60. 9 



60.0 



62.6 



54.2 57.2 



54,9 



54.6 



U,5. PrlC8i. SLal. 

1*1/16 10. (cte/lb) 2/ 
Nortnarn Europa prices: 
Imftu |cta/1b» 3/ 
U.S. ■ 4-3/12- tcta/lb) 4/ 
U.S. «111 conaunption (thou beles) 
Enporta (thou beles) 
5tocka. haglnnlng (thou bates) 

1/ Bag Inning tugust 1. 2/ Average *pot nerket* 3/ Liverpool Outlook 'A 1 Index; everege of five loweet Priced of 10 
ae »se tad groathe. 4/ MenpMe territory grOwthe. na ■ not available, 

Information contact: Bob Sklnoar (202> 786-1840. 



Apr 
S7.T 



76.7 


57,6 


69.2 49,9 49.5 


59.2 65.7 


65.9 


63,0 


66.2 


78.0 


87,1 


73.9 64.0 72,9 


62.1 65,3 


64.8 


62.5 


65.2 


5,512.8 


5.927.0 


5.544.5 6.398.9 571.3 


555,5 620.9 


507,0 


647.3 


NA 


5,206.8 


6.786.0 


6.201.1 1,969.2 173,0 


543.7 499.9 


530.7 


633.4 


NA 


6,632 


7.937 


2,779 4, 102 11,732 


13.090 13,106 12 


.728 11 


,760 


NA 



-1-1 



Agricultural Outlook 



Table 20.— Feed Grains 











Marketing 


year 1/ 


1 
Apr 


1906 

One 






1987 

Mar 














1993/83 


1983/84 


1S04/05 1969/66 


Jen 


Feb 


*pr 


to eeele prtcaa 
























Corn. Mo, 2 yellow, 
























Chicago U/bu) 






a.Si 


3,46 


3. 79 2.33 


2.46 


1.66 


1.07 


1.50 


1,60 


1 6i 


Sorghun. No. 3 ylllpw, 
























Kensea City U/ctft) 






4.80 


5,22 


4 46 3,72 


4:00 


a.ea 


2.50 


3.57 


3,80 


a. as 


Sarley. fMd, 
























ilnneapcl la U/bu) 






1.76 


3.49 


J Oil 1.93 


— 


f,23 


... 





3/ 1.64 


1.76 


Barley. Halting, 
ilnneapol la ($/bu) 




























a. sa 


a. 04 


a as a. 24 


a. 40 


1,88 


1 It 


1.92 


a.ot 


a. os 


export* 
























Corn (nil bu) 






1.134 


1,903 i, 


.889 1,241 


so 


Ifl 


10S 


99 


148 


MA 


FMd oreins 4*11 ft* trie 


ton*) 


3/ 


.53.0 


66,9 


98 6 36.6 


1.T 


3 ['6 


3, 1 


3 4 


4.7 


MA 










Marketing year 1/ 


1905 




tB06 






1997 



t90a/63 1993/84 1904/85 1985/86 Sept-Nov OaC~Feb Mar-May Juna-Aug Sept-Nov Dec-F«b 
Corn 

Stocke. beginning ( m \] bu) 2.537 3.533 1,006 1.640 1,fi48 8,615 6.58? 4.990 4.040 10.304 
DoMatlC uaa: 
Feed (all bu) 
Food. seed, ind, (all bu) 
Exporie (*n bu) 
Total uaa (nil bu) 

1/ September 1 for corn and aorghun: June 1 for oate and barley. 2/ Aggregeted data for corn, aorghum, oate, and barley. 
3/ Beginning March 1987 reporting point changed from llnneepolll to Dulutn, NA - not evellebln. 

: it or nat ion Contecte: Oeve Hull (303) 706-1140 



4.531 


3.815 


4.079 


4,099 


1.315 


1.300 


1.006 


494 


1,398 


1.4T2 


895 


9T5 


1.091 


1.160 


370 


364 


309 


30a 


380 


370 


1,034 


1.903 


1.865 


1.241 


416 


469 


204 


154 


321 


315 


7*49 


6.694 


7,036 


6,496 


t,sn 


2*039 


1,599 


956 


1,999 


2.050 



Table 21. -Fats & Oils 



Soybean* 

tfholeeele price, No, 1 yellow, 
Chicago U/bu) a/ 

Crutnlngs (all bu) 

Eicporte (nil bu) 

Stock*, beginning (atl bu) 
Soybean oil 

tfholeeale Price, crude. 
Decetur (cts/lb) 

Productinn (nil lb) 

taaestie dieap. (nil lb) 

ExpOrta (nil lb) 

StbCk*, beginning (all lb) 
So ybeen »**1 

tfholleela price, 44* protein. 
Decetur U/ton) 

Production (thou ton) 

OonestlC disap, (thou ton) 

EKporti (thou ton) 

StbCkl. beginning (thou ton) 
Margarine, wholesale price. 
Chlcego, white (cte/lb) 



Marketing yaar f/ 



1986 



1983/03 1993/84 1994/09 tS85/96 



1987 



Mar 



Nov 



Dec 



Jen 



Feb 



Mar 



6.11 


7.70 


5.86 




5.20 


5.37 


4,96 


4.88 


4.90 


4.04 


4.06 


1.107.8 


983.7 


1.030.5 


1 


.052.8 


91.6 


109.3 


107,6 


110.3 


103.3 


106.0 


905.3 


74a. 8 


590.3 




740.0 


09.9 


96,6 


98,2 


71.3 


73.0 


67.6 


aS4.o 


344.6 


175.7 




316.0 
* 


97.5 


100.1 


ia7.4 


117, a 


113,1 


105.4 


30. 6a 


30.55 


39.53 




ta.o 


17,56 


14.00 


14.94 


15,60 


15.40 


15.31 


ia.040.4 


10.073.0 


11,467,9 


ti 


.620.4 1 


.005,4 


1.171.9 


1.152. a 


1.195,6 


1,109.6 


1, 149,1 


9 . 957 . 3 


0.598,6 


9.916.7 


10.063. 


047. 


030.0 


091,6 


707. 


856 


761,6 


2,024.7 


1,0136 


1.659.0 


1 


.257. a 


92.0 


37.4 


32.8 


67.9 


74.0 


52. 1 


1,103.5 


1.260.9 


730.5 




632.9 1 


.101.1 


963 6 


1.366.9 


1 , 506 . 9 


1.937.3 


a. 017.0 


187.19 


188,31 


135.46 




154.90 


163,70 


154.00 


149,60 


146.80 


154.40 


146.60 


36.713.6 


23.756.3 


34,539.3 


34 


,957.0 2 


.159.7 ; 


2.562.8 


a. 937. 3 


2,590.1 a. 409. 9 


3,489.1 


19.306.0 


17.615.2 


19.451.7 


19 


.123.3 1 


.405,0 


1.575. a 


1.796.6 


1.926,4 


1.513.5 


1.530.4 


7.I08.T 


5.359.7 


4,9f6,5 


6, 


.007.0 


649.4 


610 4 


877. T 


59a. 


930.1 


993.4 


175.2 


474 1 


ass. 4 




307,0 


281.3 


2ta,o 


307.3 


340,3 


311.3 


377,5 



41.1 



46,3 



58 4 



43. t 



41,53 



38.09 30,85 



39.25 39.75 



39,20 



1/ aagtnnlng Septanoar 1 for soybean* 1 October 1 for eoynaal end Oil: calendar year for margarine, 3/ Siglnnlno April 1. 
1902, PHcai baaed on 30-d»y delivery, ullng upper and of tha range. 

Infornation contacti: Roger Hoskin (302) 786-1040: fen 8lcfcerton (203) 786-1691 



Table 22-Farm programs, price supports, participation & payment rates 

(See the June 1987 issue.) 

Information contact: Larry Van Meir (202) 786-1840. 



XlV" 



43 



Table 23.-Fruit 



1975 



1*78 



Ctlandar yeara 
1979 1980 1981 



18,82 



1013 



1994 



1996 F 



U *.*£ 14 741 IS 343 14,255 13.329 16,484 

14,586 14*788 15.242 . n.*« 1J "J£. B lta . T m< . 7 loa . fi <K>.2 102.1 H5.9 119.4 



H9.3 



117 2 



107.4 



C 1 trua 

Production hhou ton) 

Pir e*P1ta cnoiininptlon libit 1/ 
Non Cltrua ._ -_., .^ -iA ._ 

Production Ithou tonal 12. 314 H.846 12,274 

P#r capita coniuaptlon (lbij 1/ 95,9 94.3 



15,105 



124.5 



14,3 



12 5 

191* 



LB9 15.152 12,361 

as. 8 17,3 ai,i 



(3*057 
109 

14.21T 



13*609 10,792 10,498 5/ll,811 



14,1B4 U,290 14*330 13,934 
99.0 99.0 937 92.6 94,0 



Hay Juna 

fob ahlpotng potnt PMcaa 

Applaa <*/canon> 2/ 19 10 19.80 

Paara (*/doh) 3/ 34.19 *■ *° 

Orange ll/boul </ « lB J" 

Grapafruit <*/bon) 4/ 5-20 5.98 

StOCha. andirtg 

fraih *PP»ia (all Itsaj* 3*^3 119.1 

Fraah paara (all lba) *■■ •' 

FrWan fruit* (all H>« ) 461,4 558,1 

Frozan orange JulC* <«H Idi) 1,047.1 1.059.9 

1/ (U*H« par capita eonauaptlon for tot*l U.S. population, 
aaloht iquivalant. 2/ *«J Qellciaua, Mining ton. i*tri fincy, 
U S. Wo. 1. BQ-135'i, 4/ US. aquwilant 0*-tm riturna. V 
f ■ fbncaat 

lofprMtlOrt contact: Bin Hua*g,(203J 786-1767. 



July 

23<B6 

NA 
3.93 
6.17 

25,4 

75,0 

719.9 

920.3 



14. GT 

4.03 
€.76 



5*pt 

17.03 
14.00 
4.34 
5.63 



7,9 2*349.5 

124,4 325,1 

741.1 740.7 

B55.3 TIB. 4 



Oct 

13 70 
15.00 
4.47 

1.29 

4,143.7 
333 2 
855, S 
577,6 



NOv 

13,63 
IV 10 
5.BB 

4.19 



Die 

14.00 
14.50 
4.24 
4.B4 



J in 

10.67 
16,00 
4.24 
4.50 



Fab 

14.00 
1ft. S3 
4.75 
4.95 



14.50 
14.75 
4,79 
4.76 



Apr 

15.39 
14*10 
4.94 
5.21 



3.532.2 
391.2 
777.5 
524.5 



3.581, 
214. T 
720.9 
621.2 



2,307.2 
170 9 
632.3 
977,9 



1,720.3 
137.1 
563.0 

1,015.7 



1.174.0 7519 

92,1 54,0 

497.7 485.3 

937.1 966.4 



including «tMt*ry consumption of both frain and procasitd frutt in ffian 
cirton tray pac*t. BO-HS'a. 3/ D'Anjgu, Mahinflton. atandirfl Oojl wr»PP*d* 
Ai of Juna 1, 1997, WA - not ivallabla. 



Table 24,-Vegetables 



1977 



19TB" 



1979 



1980 



Calanoar /iin 
lira i 1991, 



1995 



Production 

Totil v*0*tib)iB HhOOO cutl 1/ 402*936 



Fmn 11,000 cut) 1/ 2/ 

Procaiiad (torn) 3/ 
nuthrooa* (1*000 lba* 
Potatoai {1.000 Cktl 
S.»tpdttto«i (1,000 cvt} 
Dry tdlbla b**n* (1.000 cvtl 



SMpnanta 
fresh (1.000 cwt) 4/ 
Potitoea (1,000 cvi) 
5ta*itpotitoai (IhOOO cwt) 



t 76, 541 

11. 319,790 

398 . 703 

395,334 

1 1 , BB5 

16.565 



392,165 

193,563 

9,990,100 II 

454.007 

366,314 

11,115 

18,935 



413.925 
190,859 
153 t 300 
470,069 
342.447 
13.370 
20.552 



381,370 379.123 431, BIB 403,330 457,393 453.769 449.436 

190,338 194.694 201.924 197,919 3HJ33 317.933 213.734 

9.B57.100 9.321,410 M. 119.590 JO. 270, 050 13.013,030 11.191.860 11.585.630 



469.579 

302,957 

10.9B3 

26,729 

1986 



•17,146 

339 t 591 
12,799 
32,751 



490.926 

355,131 

14.933 

.15,563 



S61.B31 

333.911 

12,083 

15,920 



9BB.691 

363,612 

12*956 

2 1 .070 



BB7.956 

407,109 

14.953 

23,175 

19B7 



353*374 
13,754 
22,999 



Apr 

19.210 

13.604 

337 



33,937 
16,031 
* 250 



Jurw 

26.925 
9.8B2 

177 



July 

27.919 

7.7B7 

160 



Aug S#Pt 



11.579 

9.066 

96 



IB, 174 

7 h 907 

246 



Oct 

19,275 

1 1 , 332 

429 



Nov 

15,967 
9.936 

706 



Oac 

IB, 766 

10,838 

399 



Jin 

20.601 

1a»569 

279 



fab 

19.066 

10.729 

359 



Mar 



Apr 



33,296 20.011 

(9.66B 13.960 

293 399 




car rota 
*atarn«)orti. 



- not aval l*b it 



InfOraatlOn contact: Shannon Haaa <203> 796-176T. 



Table 25. -Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 

Dal Iverlaa 1/ 

Stocka, ending 1/ 
Coffae 

Conpoalta groan prica 
N.Y. fctt/lb) 

import9, groan bean equlv. 3 h 353 

tainion lbs) 3/ 



Tooacco 

PrlCM at auctions 3/ 
Flua-curao tdol/lb) 
8ur1«y <dol/lb^ 

Do**a11G conOUBptlpn 4/ 
Clgaratt«a (fall) 
LCT99 ClOara (ait) 











Annual 










1986 










1987 


1393 




T9B3 




1984 


1985 


1996 F 


Jan-Mar 


Apr- 


June *July-Sept 




Oct -Oac 


Jan Mar 


. 5. 939 

9,153 
3.065 




5.693 
5,913 

3,570 




5,890 
9 t 454 
3,005 


5,969 
8,035 
3, 136 


6.357 
7.810 
3.337 


1,615 
1.834 
3,394 


1 
2 


738 
,913 
.540 


685 
3,069 
f t 653 




3.331 
1,993 
3, 158 




3.035 
1.908 
3,507 


133. 


00 


131, 


61 


143.95 


137.46 


195.19 


315.33 




190.73 


174. 


93 


159,83 




1 1 5 . 39 


. 3,353 




2.3S9 




3,411 


3,550 


3.596 


810 




853 


635 




499 




574 






Annual 










1986 










1987 




1994 




1998 




1996 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 




Uov 


Dec 


Jan 




Feb 


1, 


91 
99 


1. 
1, 


73 
59 


f .53 

J. 57 


NO 
1,58 


1.GO 
NQ 


1,50 
NO 




1.40 
1.58 


So 

1. 


57 


NO 
1.53 




NO 
1.57 


GOO, 
3,493 


4 


594, 
3,336 





584.0 
3.090 


43,3 
198.9 


50.8 
373.3 


53,0 
389.5 




49.3 
330,9 


48, 
361. 


8 
6 


35.1 
333,4 




42.7 
3*3.4 



*/ 1*000 Mrt tona, r. V valua. Quarterly oat. ahown at «nd of -acn Quarter, 3/ Grean and processed coffea, 3/ CroP y*ar July-June 
for ftue-curad. Dctobar-Septantoer for eurlay. 4/ Taxable raraovela. F ■ fprecaat, NO « no quote. 

Inforwtton contacts^ {augarj Dave Harvey <302> 796-1769: (coffee) Fred Gray <303) 786-1769: (tobacco^ Varner GrtM (303) 786-1768. 
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World Agriculture 



Wheat 

*re« (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Enporti (nitric ton) 1/ 
Consumption (matrlc ton) 2/ 
Ending etocka (metric ton) 3/ 

Coarea grain* 
Araa (hectare) 
Production (metric ton) 
Exporta (metric ton) 1/ 
conaumptlon (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending etocka (metric ton) 3/ 

filce, nllled 
Arte (hectare) 

Production (metric ton) 
Exporta (natnc ton) 4/ 
Consumption (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending etocka (metric ton) 3/ 

Total grain* 
Area (hectare) 

Production (metric ton) 
Export* (netrlc ton) 1/ 
conaueptlon (metric ton) 2/ 
Ending etocka (metric ton) 3/ 

01 leaaoa 

Cruah (netrlc ton) 
Production (metric ton) 
Export* (netrlc ton) 
Ending etocka (metric ton) 



Production (netrlc ton) 
Exporta (metric ton) 

01 Te 

Production (metric ton) 
Exporta (metric ton) 

Cotton 

Araa (hectare) 
Production (bale) 
Exporta (bale) 
Consumption (bale) 
Ending atocks (bale) 



Red meat 

Production (mil metric torn) 
Consumption (ml » metric tons) 
Exporta (mil metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 
Production (ill metric tana) 
Consumption (mil metric tone) 
Exporta (mil metric tone) 1/ 

Dairy 

Milk production 



ration of Majc 


»r Crops, Livestock, & Pi 

1982/83 19B3/84 


roducts 








1981/82 


1984/85 


198S/8E 


1386/57 F 


1987/88 F 








HHIon unlta 








238.7 
449.5 
101.3 
443.6 
87.0 


237.7 

477.5 

98.7 

462.2 

102,3 


229,1 

489,3 
102.0 
482.2 

109.5 


231,4 
511.5 
107.0 

495.6 
125,3 


229.3 
499,8 
84.9 
487.3 
136.8 


227.8 
529.2 
90.6 
517,4 
148.6 


508,8 

96.6 
50€.S 
150,4 


349,9 

766.0 

86.6 

737.7 

120,7 


339.7 
784,4 

89,6 
753. 1 

151, a 


335.3 

686.8 

93.1 

761.7 

77.0 


335.5 
814.0 

107,8 


340.4 
845.7 

182,9 


339.2 
839.1 

800.4 
221.6 


810.4 

821,5 
210.5 


145.2 
280,6 

11.8 
211.5 

21.3 


141. t 

285.7 
11.9 

280. 3 
17,3 


144.3 

3080 
12.6 

308.8 
17.2 


144.4 

319,2 

11.5 

314.1 

22.3 


144,8 
3 20 4 

127 
316.9 

25,8 


145,2 

317,2 
118 

320.9 
22.1 


323.3 
11,8 

324.2 
20.7 


733.8 
1.496.1 

209.7 
1.442.8 

229.0 


718.5 
1,547.6 

200,2 
1.505.6 

271.4 


708,7 
1,484.1 

207.7 
1,552.7 

203.7 


711.3 
1,644.7 

218,2 
1,5928 

255.4 


714.5 
1,664.9 

180,9 
1.574.8 

345.5 


712.2 
1,685.5 

189,8 
1,6387 

392.3 


1,642.5 
198.4 

1,652.6 
381. $ 


139.9 

169.4 

35.9 

13,5 


143.5 
178.2 

35.2 
20,5 


136,6 

165.6 

33.0 

15.8 


150,6 

191,0 

32.9 

21,2 


154,0 
195,9 

34.2 
26.8 


156,4 

196.8 
34.9 
28.4 


188,0 


94.5 
28,8 


88 1 
316 


92.8 

29.6 


101.8 

32.3 


104.2 
34.3 


106.5 
35.2 




41.6 
134 


434 

14.0 


42.3 
137 


46.1 
15.6 


49. 3 
16.4 


49,4 

16.3 




33.0 
71,2 
20.2 
66.2 

25.2 


31,4 
68.1 
19,4 
683 
25.1 


31.0 
67.7 
19.2 
68,7 

25, 1 


33.8 
98.1 
20.5 
70,4 
42,8 


31.7 
78.9 

20.3 
76,9 
46.0 


30.0 
69,1 
23.4 
81.4 

33.1 


77,5 
23.3 
81.0 
293 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1885 


1986 F 


19B7 F 


83.6 

92.0 
5,7 


93,9 
92.2 

5^8 


96.4 

94,7 

5,8 


98.1 

96 1 
5.9 


101.9 

89.7 
6.3 


102.3 

101 .0 

G.I 


102.4 

101.0 
6.4 


22.5 

22, 1 

1.5 


23,1 

22.7 

14 


23,5 

23.5 
1.3 


24,2 
24.0 

1.2 


25.2 
24,8 

1,2 


26,0 

25,5 
1.2 


27.4 

26,9 

1,3 



388,7 



396.9 



412.5 



413.0 



417.9 



422,8 



423.3 



1/ Excludes mtra-EC trade. 
Stocks 
count r 
corras 



["Satf lri n l?*ll C MT/*^L" h K\V QCk * ** ta n0t flVfl11eb1 « <«c1ud1n USSR), conaumptlon mcluOea itock chanoea. 3/ 
!«- - ? 5 differing *arkatlng yeara and do not repraiant Uvala at a given data. Data not available for all 

spona ■nnlm/^ltc" "WcJ^X" ^ '^ ""* "* MM ^ " *" C ' l8ndflr "" ^ "»" ** 



Information contact; Fraderlc Surla (202) 786-1693. 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Table 27,-Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



innual I9B6 1997 

1994 1965 1966 Apr Nov Dec Jan Fab Mar Apr 



Export comaodltlae 

tfhut, f.o.b, veesel* 
Qulf porta U/bu) 

Corn, f.o.b, veuel . Gulf porta (t/bu) 

Grain aorghufl, 

f.O,b. veeatl, Gulf porta (t/bu) 

Soybeana, f,0,b. veesal. Gulf porta (t/bu) 

Soyt^an 0*1, Dacatur (ets/1b) 

Soybean *eel, Oecatur (t/ton) 

Cotton. 9 market evg. spot (cts/lb) 

Tobacco, avfl price at auction (Cta/lb) 

Rica, f.o.b. ■111. Houeton (t/ewt) 

InMlbla taliou, Chtcaflo (cta/lb) 
Import rwodmas 

Coffee, N.T", spot (t/)b) 

Rubber, K.Y, apot (cta/lb) 

Cocoa beans, N.7. (t/1b) 

Infornatlgn contact: Mary taynouMen (303) 766-1693, 



Table 28, — Indexes of Nominal & Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates 



4.17 


3.73 


3.19 


3.76 


2.90 


3,97 


3.00 


3.09 


3.17 


3.13 


3.50 


2,69 


2.27 


3.59 


1 89 


1 S3 


1.77 


1.74 


1.95 


1.93 


3.00 


2.64 


2.16 


2,56 


1.69 


1.94 


1.75 


1.75 


1.97 


1.86 


7.36 


9.83 


5,45 


5.57 


5.24 


5,14 


6.13 


6.08 


5. 14 


5.35 


30.75 


27.03 


16,36 


17,64 


14.66 


14,69 


15.45 


15.31 


15.03 


15.03 


1GG.60 


127.15 


157.63 


156,72 


164,05 


149>ft4 


147.65 


153.34 


146.96 


158.48 


69.37 


59.55 


53.47 


62.62 


45,75 


54,15 


57,17 


54.75 


54.60 


57.72 


17064 


172.0ft 


194 . 26 


166.58 


146 40 


146,40 


144,90 


145.62 


146.51 


145.59 


19.47 


16.49 


14,60 


17.25 


13.X 


13.00 


11.13 


10,50 


10.50 


10, 50 


17,47 


14.33 


6,03 


9.94 


6 47 


9.40 


10,69 


11.00 


9.77 


13,59 


1.46 


1.43 


3,01 


2,*28 


1,67 


1.46 


1.37 


1.20 


1.03 


1,02 


49.70 


41.91 


43.97 


39.19 


44.79 


44.67 


45, A3 


46,51 


46,11 


47,39 


1,06 


.96 


.88 


.95 


,97 


.96 


.86 


.65 


Jf 


.90 















1986 
















1987 






, ■H*«n 




June 


July 




Aug 


SaPt 


act 




Nov 


Dec 


Jin 


FaD 


Mar 




APr 


"ay 




















March 


1973-100 
















Total U.S. 


trade 1/ 
































Nominal 




114 


110 




108 


107 


107 




106 
April 


107 
1971-100 




101 


99 


99* 




97* 


96- 


Agrlcul tural 


trade 
































Nominal 


2/ 


4,498 


4,567 


4 


,661 


4,680 


4,733 


4 


.794 


4,903 


5 


,238 


6,102 


6,954 


7, 


h 783 


9.838 


Rial 3/ 




85 


as 




87 


67 


69 




90 


SB* 




86* 


85* 


85* 




84* 


64* 


Soybeana 




































Nominal 


2/ 


103 


161 




250 


266 


380 




294 


305 




314 


327 


343 




358 


374 


Reel 3/ 




75 


75 




75 


79 


75 




76 


75* 




72* 


71* 


71* 




TO* 


69- 


9TNMt 




































Nominal 


2/ 


26,449 


26,496 


36 


.501 


36,814 


26,733 


27 


.020 


27.616 


39 


,557 


34.601 


39, 700 


44 


,91ft 


57,302 


But 3/ 




101 


100 




103 


102 


109 




110 


107* 




105* 


104* 


106* 




10ft* 


108* 


Corn 




































Nominal 


2/ 


4,063 


4,172 


4 


.297 


4.370 


4,369 


4 


,430 


4.534 


4 


,842 


5,631 


6,407 


7, 


,isa 


9,020 


Real 1/ 




77 


78 




60 


80 


60 




80 


79- 




76- 


76* 


76* 




74* 


74* 


Cotton 




































Nominal 


2/ 


233 


231 




230 


233 


336 




237 


237 




234 


333 


233 




272 


270 


Rmal J/ 




92 


01 




90 


91 


92 




93 


»2* 




91* 


90* 


BO* 




99* 


68* 


1/ Federal 


Reserve 


Board tnds* 


of trade-weighted exchange 


velue 


of tnm U,S 


dollar 


sgalnet 


10 other major InduatMat 



country currencies, plue Switzerland. These curranclat dominate tha financing of U,S total tradm. 2/ Nominal velues ara 
percentage changas in currency unit a par dol>mr, weighted by proportion of agricultural axporte from tha United Statea. 
An Increase Indicatea that tha dolUr hai eppreCleted. 3/ The real Inde* dafletea tha nomlnel eariee by conaumer price 
changes of tna countrtae Involved, raeulting In divergence between nominal end reel Indaxee whmn hlpjt-lnf letlon countries 
figure elgnlf tcently. Tha nominal Fedarel Reeerve inde* ehcys little divergence bmtween nominal and reel Inde-ee because 
of aimllmr Infletlon retee among thm countries Included. "Preliminary. Information contact: Edvard IMson (303) 796-1688. 

Table 29,-Trade Balance 













Flicel yea 


re* 








Har 




1679 


1960 


1991 


1993 


1993 
t it 


1954 

111 Ion 


1985 


1986 


1987 F 


1987 


Export! 

Agrlcul turel 
Nonagricul tural 
7ota1 1/ 


31,979 
135.939 
167,919 


40,481 
169,846 
210,327 


43.760 
195.433 
229,203 


39.065 
176,310 
315,405 


34,769 
159,373 
194.142 


38.037 
170,014 

208,041 


31.201 
179.236 
310.437 


26,335 
I76,il3 

303,638 


36.000 
MA 
NA 


2.416 
17.323 
30.338 


impose 

Agricultural 
Nonagricul tural 
Total 2/ 


16.186 
177,424 
193,610 


17,376 

223,590 
240,966 


17,216 
337,469 
254,667 


15,481 
233,353 
249,634 


16.271 
230,639 
246,900 


19.916 

387.736 
316,652 


19,740 
313,733 
333,493 


20,975 
342,955 
363,730 


20,000 
NA 
NA 


1.913 
31,118 

33,030 


Treoe balance 
Agricultural 
NonaO/ leu 1 tural 
Total 


15.793 

-41,585 
-25*793 


33,305 
-53,744 
-70.539 


26,562 

-52*046 
-25,484 


23.614 
-57.043 
-33.429 


16,489 
-71,256 

-52,756 


19,111 
-137,722 
-106,611 


11,461 
-134,486 
-133,025 


5,4ftO 

-1*6,242 
-160.793 


6,000 
NA 
NA 


504 
-13.195 
-12.691 



*Fl*ce) years 



begin October 1 and end Sept sober 30, Fiscal yeer 1996 begen Oct. 1, 1995 and andad Sept, 30, 1996. 
arte Including Department Of QafenSe ehlpntante (F.A.S. velue). 2/ Importe for Consumption (customs velue). 
?1e. F * forecast. Information contact: Steve McDonald (202) 766-1621. 



1/ DoamatiC exports Including Department Of QafenSe ehlpntante (F.A.S. velue). 2/ Import* 
NA - not evat labia. F * forecast. Information contact: Steve McDonald (202) 766-1621. 
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Table 30.— LLS, Agricultural Exports & Imports 







F1SCB1 


yeara* 




Mar 




Flacal 


years' 




Mar 




1884 


1985 


1986 


1987 F 


19B7 


1984 


1985 


19BE 


1987 F 


1987 








Thousand units 








1 nllHon 






Exports 






















Annals, lwa (no) 1/ 


754 


996 


570 


,.,. 


2.1 


276 


255 


344 


„ 


12 


Keats 6 prepa H , e*Cl . poultry (nt) 


422 


427 


451 


3/500 


42 


929 


906 


1.012 


— 


106 


Dairy products imt) 


418 


423 


481 


-- 


39 


393 


414 


430 


400 


44 


Poultry asats (nt) 


225 


2 34 


265 


400 


26 


280 


257 


282 


— 


31 


Fats, oils, a greases Ut) 


1,395 


1,217 


1,355 


3/1,200 


107 


703 


606 


477 





38 


Hides* aklns incl. fursKlns 


— 


-- 


— - 


-- 


.- 


1,318 


1,325 


1,456 


-- 


155 


Cattla hides, whole (no) 1/ 


24.283 


25,456 


25,973 


-- 


2,066 


1,010 


1,013 


1,150 


— 


103 


Mink peite (no) 1/ 


2,551 


2,237 


2.697 


-- 


320 


67 


60 


65 





12 


Gralne A faaos (nt) 


108,194 


93,903 


74.437 


-- 


7,774 


17,304 


13.285 


9,476 


4/8,200 


752 


Vheat (nt) 


41,699 


28,523 


25,490 


30.000 


1,783 


6,497 


4.264 


3.259 


5/3,000 


192 


Wheat flour (nt) 


1,071 


718 


1,137 


1,300 


151 


234 


164 


204 


— 


20 


R1CB (nt) 


2,293 


1,972 


2,3B2 


2,300 


171 


897 


6 77 


648 


500 


40 


Faed grains, incK Producte (nt) 


55,546 


55,362 


36,293 


47,200 


4,685 


8,217 


6.884 


3.819 


3,000 


359 


Feeds & fodders (nt) 


7,021 


6,533 


8,381 


6/8,700 


938 


1,216 


1,004 


1,269 




133 


Other grain products (ait) 


584 


795 


754 


-- 


so 


243 


29 3 


257 


-, 


26 


Fruit*, nuts, and preps, (nt) 


1,931 


1,807 


2.003 


— 


179 


1,534 


1,687 


1,766 





151 


Fruit Juices incl. froz< (hi) 1/ 


5,598 


4,641 


3,652 


« 


379 


223 


200 


148 





17 


Vagetablaa a preps, (nt) 


1,527 


1,4 20 


1,467 


-- 


152 


939 


946 


1,000 


-- 


116 


Tobacco, unmanufactured (nt) 


227 


257 


224 


200 


20 


1.433 


1,588 


1,318 


1,400 


107 


Cotton, excl. HnterB (nt) 


1,48f* 


1.277 


482 


1.500 


138 


2.395 


1,945 


678 


1,700 


144 


Seeds (nt) 


252 


289 


269 


— 


24 


326 


352 


366 


400 


32 


Sugar, cane or beet (nt) 


283 


355 


375 


— 


57 


74 


65 


75 


__ 


11 


Oilseeds 6 products (nt) 


26,961 


23,803 


27,557 


— 


2,859 


8,602 


6,195 


6,266 


7/6,000 


578 


Oilseeds (nt) 


20,466 


17,886 


20,684 


B/l9,60Q 


1,176 


6.254 


4,324 


4,394 





371 


Soybeans (nt) 


19,265 


16,621 


20,139 


ie,ipo 


1,845 


5,734 


3,876 


4,174 


4,000 


354 


Protein meal (nt) 


5,060 


4.606 


5.588 


6,000 


810 


1.217 


853 


1,127 


1.000 


169 


Vegetable oils (nt) 


1,435 


1,311 


1.284 


— 


74 


1. 131 


1,018 


746 




38 


Essential oils (nt) 


11 


12 


7 


— 


1 


86 


105 


105 


__ 


to 


Other 


465 


443 


568 


— 


44 


1.082 


1.069 


1. 126 


-- 


114 


Total 


143,794 


125,967 


109,941 


127,500 


11,462 


38,027 


31,201 


26,325 


26.000 


2.416 


Inporta 























Aninals, 11va (no) \t 

Meata a preps,, axel, poultry Ut) 

Beaf a veal (nt) 

PopK (nt) 
Dairy products (nt) 
Poultry ex** Products 1/ 
Fate, one, t greases (nt) 
Hides I sfclns, Incl. fursklns 1/ 
Wool, unMnufactured (nt) 
Grains a feeos (nt) 
Frulte, nuta, a preps. , 

bmcI , Juices (at) 
Banana* * plantains ( at ) 
Fruit juices (hi) 1/ 
vegetables a preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (nt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (nt) 
Seeds (at) 

Nursery stock 4 Cut flowerB 1/ 
Sugar* cane or beet (nt) 
Oilseeds a Products (nt) 

Oilseeds (nt) 

Protsln meal («t) 

Vegetable oils (nt) 
Beverages e*d, fruit juices (hl)1/ 
Coffee, tee, cocoa, apices (nt) 

Coffee, tnci. producta imt) 

Cocoa beans a products (nt) 
Rubber B alHed gune (nt) 
Othir 

Total 



t,307 


2,120 


1,885 


-- 


197 


596 


569 


637 


700 


56 


905 


1,123 


1,139 


1,127 


107 


1,931 


2,214 


2,248 


2.400 


227 


550 


674 


693 


712 


64 


1,165 


1,295 


1.252 


1.500 


128 


328 


416 


406 


415 


39 


703 


847 


800 


800 


91 


382 


418 


400 


410 


26 


757 


763 


786 


800 


61 


— 


** 


— 


— 


-- 


122 


93 


101 


— 


10 


18 


21 


22 


— 


2 


13 


18 


17 


-- 


2 


— 


— 


-- 


"- 


" 


216 


240 


200 


-- 


40 


59 


43 


53 


-- 


5 


193 


145 


160 


— 


16 


1,805 


2,070 


2,311 


2,580 


208 


534 


604 


668 


700 


62 


4,036 


4,483 


4,637 


4,830 


524 


1,634 


1,B91 


1,976 


2,000 


247 


3,727 


3.022 


3,042 


3.100 


278 


666 


752 


740 


700 


73 


27,247 


35,112 


31,539 


28,000 


2,865 


671 


995 


69B 


600 


66 


2.093 


2,140 


2,189 


2,260 


281 


1,314 


1,347 


1,560 


1.500 


158 


190 


191 


20B 


220 


21 


563 


556 


605 


TOO 


62 


32 


31 


41 


— 


5 


17 


17 


14 


__ 


1 


82 


92 


83 


SB 


22 


97 


91 


111 


100 


22 


~" 


*- 


" 


-- 


-- 


282 


318 


353 


-- 


25 


2,829 


2,338 


1,905 


1,900 


127 


1,144 


812 


654 


— 


47 


1,137 


1,271 


1,508 


1,788 


137 


793 


7B4 


639 


600 


52 


223 


253 


197 


« 


12 


95 


98 


68 




4 


118 


159 


138 


-- 


20 


21 


17 


15 


— 


2 


797 


859 


1,173 


-- 


105 


683 


670 


555 


— 


46 


14,120 


15,494 


15,488 


-- 


1,367 


1.547 


1,622 


1,B48 


— . 


165 


1,776 


1,868 


1,940 


1,B6B 


180 


4,777 


4,983 


6.099 


5,400 


446 


1,128 


1,128 


1,223 


1,160 


113 


3,300 


3,244 


4,400 


3,600 


292 


451 


539 


507 


525 


46 


1,058 


T,285 


1,189 


1.200 


93 


BOB 


798 


801 


800 


85 


854 


680 


615 


600 


74 


™~ 


— 


— 


~* 


" 


844 


900 


885 


-- 


73 



18,916 19,740 20,875 20,000 1.812 



-- not 



*F1acsl years begin October 1 and end September 30, FIbcbI year 1886 began Oct. 1, 1985 end ended Sept. 30, 1386. 
available, 1/ Mot Included in total volune. 2/ Forecasta for footnoted ttans 2/-B/ are based on slightly different groups of 
connodltlss. Fiscal 1986 axporte of categories used m the 1987 forecasta were: 2/ 413 thousand it. 3/ 1.306 thousand art. 
4/ 9,648 nil Hon. 5/ 3,489 all Hon, Ka. tncludee flour. 6/ 8,218 thOueand nt . 7/ 6.439 nil 1 Ion. 8/ 20,481 thousand nt. 
F ■ forecast, 

Information contact: Steve MacDcnsld j(202) 786-1621, 
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Table 31. U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 



Region ft country 



Western Europe 

European Community (EC-12) 

Be1g1ue)-Luiie«toOUrg 

Frence 

Germany, fed. Rep. 

Itely 

**ether lends 

United Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spain, Incl. Canary teTands 
Other Ueetern Europe 

5*1 tier I end 

Eeetern Europe 
Gerean 0em< ReP. 
Pol end 
Tufloelavle 
Roman 1 e 

USSR 

Aate 
west Aele {nidaaet) 

Turkey 

Iraq 

Israel 

Seudie Arable 
South Asie 

Bangladesh 

Indie 

Pakietan 
Chine 
JaPen 
Southeast tela 

Indents te 

Philippines 
Other Eest Aeie 

Te1*en 

Korea, Bep 

Hong Kong 

Africe 

North Africa 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Egypt 
5ub-5ahare 

Nigeria 

pep. S< Africa 

Latin America ft CeMbbeen 
Srezll 

cerlboean leiends 



Centre 1 America 

Colombia 

Mexico 

Peru 

VenezuelA 

Canada 

Oceenle 

Total 

Developed Countries 
Lese Developed Countriee 
Centretly Planned Countries 

'Fiscal years begin October 1 and end September 30. 
— not evallsbie. 

Note: Adjusted for traneehlpmente through Canada. 

Information contact: Steve MeCDonald (203) 786*163! 





Fiscal 


years* 




Her 


1994 


1995 


1986 


1987 F 


1987 






t million 




8,265 


7,183 


6,857 


6.800 


681 


a, 650 


6,668 


6,442 


6,400 


646 


036 


470 


361 


" 


27 


510 


396 


431 


— 


43 


1.260 


900 


1,001 


" 


135 


771 


677 


693 


— 


77 


2,227 


1,926 


2,042 


-— 


185 


790 


628 


628 


— 


46 


702 


502 


308 


— y 


31 


1,232 


932 


723 


— 


G5 


615 


515 


415 


400 


35 


311 


232 


128 


-- 


IB 


741 


532 


447 


500 


66 


132 


81 


52 


— 


14 


197 


126 


42 


-- 


20 


180 


137 


134 


— 


15 


155 


SB 


112 


*- 


6 


2.512 


2,525 


1,105 


BOO 


30 


15,209 


11,833 


10,498 


11,700 


1,018 


1,665 


1,452 


1.243 


1,600 


159 


222 


129 


111 


— 


16 


423 


3T1 


321 


— 


36 


351 


300 


255 


— 


29 


497 


381 


335 


— 


61 


867 


599 


517 


400 


23 


157 


205 


94 


— 


3 


376 


129 


90 


-- 


8 


285 


228 


285 


— 


6 


692 


239 


88 


200 


20 


6.835 


5,663 


5.139 


5.500 


430 


1,218 


842 


725 


BOO 


61 


438 


204 


172 


— 


10 


300 


285 


270 


— 


25 


3,631 


3,138 


2,787 


3.200 


326 


1,409 


1,342 


1.108 


-- 


123 


1,816 


1,400 


1,277 


— 


165 


407 


396 


399 


— 


37 


2.868 


2,527 


2.135 


1,900 


140 


1.542 


1.207 


1.402 


1.300 


101 


341 


156 


159 


— 


13 


162 


220 


330 


-- 


34 


882 


766 


875 


— 


46 


1.32T 


1,320 


733 


600 


38 


345 


367 


158 


-- 


6 


525 


189 


70 


— 


2 


5.27S 


4.570 


3,599 


3,800 


315 


438 


557 


444 


— 


26 


82T 


771 


752 


BOO 


69 


396 


361 


334 


400 


26 


220 


238 


137 


— 


13 


1.966 


1.566 


1.115 


1,300 


133 


227 


106 


108 


— 


4 


T7B 


721 


493 


-** 


33 


1,936 


1.727 


1.466 


1,700 


1*7 


216 


204 


216 


200 


19 


38,027 


31.201 


26.325 


27,500 


2,416 


19,180 


15.225 


13,963 


14,200 


1,304 


14,902 


12.680 


10,721 


11,800 


996 


3,345 


3.296 


1,640 


1,500 


116 



Change from year* esrller 
1884 1985 1086 1987 F 

Percent 



Fiscal year 1986 began Oct. 1. 



-8 


-22 


-5 


-^3 


J 


-23 


-3 


-2 


3i 


-44 


-23 




-1 


-22 


9 


— • ! 


-13 


-29 


11 


— . 


-4 


-12 


2 


"-' 


-21 


-14 


6 




-4 


-20 







10 


-28 


-39 




3 


-32 


-13 


— 


-10 


-16 


-19 


a 


-12 


-26 


-45 


-- 


-10 


-28 


-16 


<0 


7 


-39 


-36 




-15 


-36 


-66 


64 


-28 


-24 


-2 




35 


-43 


27 


IWT. 


156 


1 


-56 


-45' 


12 


-22 


-12 


:2 


26 


-22 


-14 


fr 


693 


-42 


-13 


-- 


31 


-12 


-13 


1 


20 


-15 


-15 


. 


11 


-23 


-12 


1 


-26 


-31 


-14 


-2 H 


3 


31 


-54 




-51 


-66 


-30 




33 


-20 


2S 


-i 


27 


-65 


-63 





16 


-18 


-9 





1 


-31 


-14 


14 -: 


T 


-53 


-16 




-21 


-5 


-5 




10 


-14 


-11 


7 


14 


-8 


-17 




^ 


-23 


-9 




18 


-3 


1 


— 


26 


-12 


-16 


t5 


6 


-22 


16 





52 


-54 


2 




-20 


36 


50 


'-*-■ ! 


-3 


-13 


14 




62 


-1 


-44 


'^ " 


4 


6 


-5T 




304 


-64 


-63 




9 


-13 


-21 


8 


10 


2T 


-20 


i 


T 


-7 


-2 





11 


-9 


-7 


33 


-14 


8 


-42 


— 


11 


-20 


-2S 


27 1 


-12 


-53 


2 


-i 


26 


-T 


-32 


-' 


4, 


-11 


-15 


$ 


^ 


-6 


6 





a 


-18 


-Ife 


= r 


4 


-21 


-8 


*3 


T 


-15 


-15 


% 


67 


-16 


-50 


■** 


i end 


enOed Sept. 


30, 1986. 


Fff.f' forecest. 
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Farm Income 



Table 32. — Farm Income Statistics 








































Calendar 


yaara 














19T7 


1B78 


1579 


19B0 


1901 


19B2 


1383 


19B4 


19B5 


19B6 P 


1907 F 
















$ billion 












i. 


Farn racalpta 

Crop* <lncl, net CCC loans) 

Ltvearock 

F*rn nTitid 1/ 


97.5 
4S.fi 

47.fi 
1,2 


114. 3 

S3, 2 

59.2 

1.9 


133, • 

52.3 

69,3 

3,2 


142,0 
71.7 

ea.o 

3.3 


144,1 

72,5 

69,2 

3.5 


147.1 

72.4 

70.3 

4,5 


140.9 

67.0 

695 

4.4 


146.4 

69.3 

72,9 

4.3 


14Bv5 

72.7 

69.4 

6,4 


139 
63 
71 

5 


t3l 
54 

7J 

4 


to 133 
to 56 
tq 73 
to 6 


2. 


Direct Govflrfment Paynentl 
Cash payment! 
Valua of PIK conooomaa 


IB 
1.8 

0.0 


3.0 
3.0 
0,0 


i.4 
1.4 



1.3 
1.3 
0,0 


1.9 
1.9 

0.0 


3 5 

3.5 
0.0 


9.3 
4.1 

5.2 


a. 4 

4.0 

4.S 


7.7 
7.6 
O.f 


12 

e 

4 


15 
7 
7 


to IT 
to B 

to 9 


3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 


Total gross ram incone (4+5+fi) 2/ 
Groaa c*Sh Incona (1+2) 
Nonnoney incone 3/ 
valua of inventory change 


ica.s 

99.3 
B.4 
1.1 


128,4 

117,3 

9,3 

1.9 


150.7 

135.1 

10.6 

5,0 


149.3 
143.3 

12.3 
-6,3 


1GG.3 

146.0 

13. • 

6.5 


150.6 
14.1 
•1.3 


153 4 

150.2 

13.2 

-10.9 


154.9 
13.3 

E.3 


156.2 
11.5 
-1.1 


151 

to 

-3 


146 

9 

-4 


to t56 
to MB 
to 10 
to 


7, 
B. 


Ca*h expense g 4/ 
Total expenses 


71.4 

as. a 


B4.2 
103.3 


10V 7 
123.3 


109.1 
133.1 


113,2 
139.4 


113. B 
140,7 


113.0 
t39.5 


115,6 
141.7 


112.1 
136.1 


102 
t25 


96 
119 


to 98 
to 121 


9. 
10. 


tot tftsn Incona (4-7) 

Net farm incona <3-S) 

Deflated 1 I9fl?*> 


27. e 

19.9 
28.5 


33.1 
35,2 
34.9 


33.4 

27.4 

34. a 


34.2 
IE. 1 
IBB 


32. a 

26.9 

2B.G 


36. B 
22.7 
22.7 


37 1 

13.0 
12.5 


39.3 
32.7 
30.3 


44,0 

30.5 
27.3 


49 

33 
29 


4B 

33 

27 


to 52 
to 37 
to 30 


11, 


Off-firm incone "* 


36.1 


29.7 


33,8 


34.7 


3B,B 


36.4 


37.0 


37.9 


40.8 


43 


43 


to 45 


12. 
13. 


Loan cnangaa 5/: e«*l astata 

5/: Nonrael aatata 


7,6 

6,8 


7 6 

a. 3 


13.0 
10.9 


9.3 

5. a 


B.4 
6.2 ' 


4,0 
3.4 


2.5 
f.O 


'O.B 

-o.a 


-5.6 

-a, 2 


-B 

-10 


-B 
-9 


to -4 

tO -5 


14. ♦ 
15, 


Rental incona plul monetary change 
Capita? expenditures 5/ 


3.5 
19.0 


4.1 

17.9 


6,3 

19. a 


6 1 

19,0 


6.4 

i6. a 


6.4 
13.7 


5.7 
13.0 


7,9 
12.5 


9.0 
10.1 


7 
8 


5 

6 


to 7 
to t 


1G. 


Net cash flow (9+12+13+14-15) 


30. B 


35.1 


43.7 


37.5 


37,9 


37.0 


33.3 


33.0 


27.1 


30 


34 


to 39 



P - preliminary, f * forecast. 1/ Incoa* fro™ machine hire, custom work, aula* of foreat producte, and other «4ac. coon sources, 3/ Numbere 
In paranthasaa indicate tha conclnetlon of Itena required to calculate a awen iten. 3/ Valua of hone conounptlon of ealf-prOduced tooa and 
Imputed gros* rentaT valua of farn duaTHngi, 4/ deludes capital conaunptlon, perQuisltea to Mreo Uoor, end farn household axpenssa 
5/ ExCludee farn houaeholos. Totala nay not add dua to roundlno. 



Information contact- (Menard KOdl (302) 7&GHflQB, 



Table 33.-Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector 



AlMtl 

Real aetata 1/ 
Non-reel aetata 

Llvaatock 4 poultry 
Machinery A notor 

vehicles 
Ctopa stored 
Financial asset* 
Totel fern aaeats 

LiaoiHtles 
Reel aatata 
Non-real estate 
CCC loans 
Other non-reel estate 

Totel fern liabilities 114.9 
Tote) fare equity 











Calendar year a 












1977 


197S 


1979 


1990 


1981 


1992 
f Oil Hon 


1993 


1994 


1999 


1996 P 


1997 F 


507.7 

149.0 

31.9 


600.7 
193.0 

51.3 


704.2 

213.6 

61.4 


779\2 

224.0 
60.6 


790.2 

235.0 

33.9 


745.6 

232.2 

93.0 


736.1 

320.4 
49.7 


639.6 

216,5 

49.6 


559.6 

211,9 

49,9 


915 
196 
44 


515 

196 

49 


69 9 

24.9 

22.4 

6o6.7 


792 
29.0 
29.0 

793.7 


90.9 

33.5 

29.2 

91*. 1 


96 9 

36,5 

30.1 

1,003.2 


103 .0 

36 1 

33.4 

1,009.2 


103,7 
40.6 
34.9 

977.9 


100.9 
33,3 
36,5 

956.9 


950 

33.7 

39. T 

956,1 


92.2 
37.1 

36.7 
771.4 


99 

39 

35 

711 


96 

26 
3G 

711 


56.0 

52. 4 

4.9 

53,4 

114.9 

541.9 


65.6 

66.4 

S.7 

60.7 

13K9 

691.9 


79.9 

76.7 
5.1 

71.6 
155,3 
762,9 


97.9 
92.9 

5,0 

77.5 

170.4 

932.9 


97.2 

91.6 

i\0 

93.6 

199,9 

B164 


101.2 
103.4 
15.4 
97.0 
303.6 
774.2 

Percent 


103.7 

9B.7 

10.9 

97,9 

302.4 

754,0 


102,9 

85.9 

B.6 

97.1 

199.7 

657.3 


97 3 
94.9 
16.9 

77.9 
192.1 

579.3 


90 
B7 
19 
6B 
177 
534 


"75 

14 

61 

159 

553 



Selected ratios 
Debt-to-easata 
Oebt-to-equity 
Oefct-tO-net caan Income 412.3 399.2 464.4 497.7 576 1 553 549,9 



17.9 

30.0 



IF. 9 

19.3 



16. ft 

19.6 



17.0 

19.7 



18.9 
23, I 



20.9 
36.3 



21.2 
26,9 



23,3 

30.2 

505.9 



24.9 
33.2 

436.2 



24.9 
33 1 

act 2 



32.2 
29,6 

316.0 



1/ Excludes farn household. P ■ preliminary F - forecest. 
Information contact: Richard nodi (203) 796-1909, 



July 1967 
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Table 34. -Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings, by State 



RoglOn 
Stata 



Livestock * Product* 



1985 



1986 



Fab 

1987 



Mar 

1987 



1985 



Crop* 1/ 



Feb 
1986 19»7 

$ nil Hon 3/ 



Mar 
19B7 



1985 



Total 1/ 



1906 



Feb 
1987 



M a r 
1987 



North Atlantic 

Mains 

Nev HonpaMra 

Varoont 

ftaaiacnusetts 

BhMte Island 

Connecticut 

Nan York 

Naa Jeraay 

Pannaylvanls 
North C antral 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Mlnneaata 

I ova 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

tisnsaa 
Sou t nam 

Dalcyara 

Maryland 

Virginia 

»st Virginia 

North Carol In* 

South Carol Ina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tannesssa 

4 1 abana 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Lou la tana 

Oklahoma 

Taxa* 
■aa tarn 

Montana 

Idaho 

■yoking 

Colorado 

mm Max 1 CO 

4r 1 zona 
Utah 
Nevada 
Washington 
Dragon 
California 
ftlaaxa 
Hawaii 
United Statas 

1/ Salas of farn 
2/ Catlmatas at Of 



250 

71 

352 

134 

13 

106 

1.B45 

144 

2,164 

1.511 
1,728 
2.063 
1,231 
4.100 
3,370 
4.811 
1.93Q 
636 
1.303 
4.113 
3,264 

352 

770 
1,004 

192 
1.934 

415 
1,727 
1,015 
1,353 
1.000 
1.301 
1,010 
1,825 

491 
1.726 
5,441 

802 
662 

479 

2.019 

718 

702 

40S 

144 

932 

622 

4,185 

8 

S3 

69.401 



241 

72 

361 

131 

12 

210 

1,811 

150 

2,238 

1,565 
1.850 
2.144 
1,237 
4. 180 
3,395 
4.980 
1.925 
676 
1.526 
4,280 
3.447 

359 

814 
1.127 

156 
2 T 1T9 

453 
1,685 
1,000 
1.311 
1,144 
1,431 
1,046 
2,022 

503 
1,835 
5.483 

720 
868 
455 

2.219 

709 

699 

436 

160 

981 

647 

4.557 

10 

84 

71,690 



19 

6 

39 

11 

1 

15 

141 

12 

180 

118 
131 
159 

95 
331 
258 
423 
137 

78 
150 
406 
267 

29 
63 
74 
H 

153 
33 

139 
87 
70 
81 
95 
78 

127 
35 

112 

427 

59 
63 
31 
167 
48 
51 

46 

15 

69 

47 

306 

1 

7 

5.495 



20 

6 

33 

11 

1 

17 

156 

13 

201 

127 
137 
1B6 
100 
370 
303 
470 
169 
69 
,139 
33T 
311 

37 
58 
86 
13 

167 
35 

152 
88 
83 

107 

114 
83 

135 
40 

142 

528 

61 
71 
40 
J09 
81 
65 

38 

14 

73 

56 

346 

1 

7 

6.105 



127 

36 

32 

265 

49 

110 

719 

447 

966 

2.430 
2.869 
5,704 
1,619 
1,012 
3,102 
4.390 
1.738 
2,060 
1 T 076 
3,093 
2.478 

137 

378 

623 

49 

1.990 

618 

1.600 

3,726 

1,519 

1.057 

776 

1,126 

1.455 

968 

938 

3,657 

405 

1,200 

110 

1,145 

369 

837 

138 

78 

1,865 

1.156 

9,805 

IS 

458 

72.702 



143 

38 
36 
293 
63 
162 
631 
430 
925 

2,017 
2,591 
4,692 
1.419 

889 
2,644 
4,026 
1,573 
1,599 

922 
2,632 
1,957 

111 

370 

48S 

71 

1.598 

437 

1*340 

3.856 

1,074 

8B2 

573 

736 

960 

862 

745 

2,910 

434 

1.059 

110 

890 

307 

798 

133 

72 

1.812 

1.135 

9.982 

21 

503 

63,937 



20 

3 

2 
10 

3 

9 
39 
16 
71 

59 

109 
318 
$5 
11 
51 
378 
63 
41 
10 
73 
54 

4 

14 
18 

5 
26 

8 
34 
459 
33 
37 
tS 
10 
15 
31 
14 
9G 

3 
51 

5 

28 

13 

37 

11 

6 

111 

65 

518 

1 

38 

2.862 



#4 

3 

2 
T 14 

4 

13 
47 
22 

76 

94 
57 
174 
49 

71 

B9 
69 
74 
4 
18 
35 

4 

27 

21 

3 

32 

10 

51 

505 

24 

28 

35 

2 

8 

7 

18 
135 

12 

50 
4 

36 

12 

113 

8 

7 

120 

74 

810 

1 

43 

2,810 



37B 
107 
384 
389 
63 
316 

3,564 
591 

3.150 



940 
597 
76 B 
850 
111 
472 
201 
668 
746 
979 
206 
741 



430 
1.149 
1.627 

241 
3.914 
1,033 
3,327 
4.741 
2,871 
2.057 
2,077 
3.136 
3.280 
1,460 
2,664 
9. 298 

1,207 

2,063 

589 

3,164 

1.086 

1,539 

548 

222 

2.797 

1.778 

13.970 

36 

540 

143.103 



3B3 
110 
398 
423 
75 
373 

2.501 
580 

3. 163 

3,582 
4.441 
6,836 
2.655 
5,049 
6,039 
9,007 
3,496 
3,375 
2,448 
6.891 
5,404 

470 
1,165 
1,614 

227 
3,777 

890 
3,224 
4.856 
2.385 
2.025 
2,003 
1.T71 
2,962 
1.365 
2.580 
8.404 

t. 154 

1.937 

565 

3,109 

1.015 

1.497 

5G9 

232 

2,793 

1,792 

14,539 

30 

587 

135.687 



39 

9 

31 

20 

4 

34 

180 

38 

250 

176 
240 
377 
150 
331 
308 
700 
200 
119 
160 
479 
34 1 

33 

78 

92 

15 

176 

40 

172 

546 

103 

108 

113 

66 

142 

56 

126 

522 

62 

113 

* 36 

196 

61 

88 

57 

22 

180 

111 

934 

2 

45 

8,357 



44 

10 
34 
25 

5 
39 

203 

35 

377 

331 

194 
371 
150 
371 
374 
559 
339 
143 
144 
355 
346 

31 

84 
107 

17 
200 

45 
203 
594 
106 
135 
149 

?» 
136 

47 
160 
654 

74 

131 

44 

346 

93 

177 

46 

20 

193 

130 

856 

2 

50 

8,915 



product, irciutf. r*c.1 P ta froa comnodltlaa PlftM undar CCC loans alnus valu. of redemptions during thi parlod. 
tha and at Currant Month. BOundad data nay not add. *Valua rounflad to zaro. 



NOt* 



The cash recalpts for 1985 published In tha May lasue a«r« Incorrect and should be disregarded. 



Inrornatton contact: Bng«r Strickland (203) 786-1804. 
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Table 35,— Cash Receipts from Farming 









annual 
1983 1964 


1965 


19B6 




1986 






1987 






ioai 


1803 


■Ur 


NOV 


Dec 


Jan 


Fad 


Mar 














t ntllion 












Ferm narkitlng* and CCC loans * 


141,616 


143,624 


136,460 


143,153 


143,103 


135,687 


9,474 


t5.633 


13.671 


13.873 


8.357 


8,915 


Livestock *nd product* 


£9,151 


70.349 


69.453 


73.905 


69,401 


71,690 


5. 693 


6.636 


5,718 


6.164 


5,495 


6.105 


Meat animal* 


39,748 


40,9(7 


36.893 


40,833 


38,185 


39.131 


3,098 


3,696 


3, 130 


3.537 


3,153 


3,553 


Dairy products 


IB. 095 


19.234 


18.757 


17,944 


19,139 


17,834 


1,536 


1,468 


1.534 


1,551 


1,399 


1.576 


Paul try and aggs 


9.949 


9.538 


10.003 


13.319 


11, 196 


13.833 


934 


1.304 


931 


933 


831 


850 


Other 


1,358 


1,360 


1.800 


K910 


1,885 


1,901 


134 


358 


133 


144 


111 


135 


Crops 


73,465 


73.375 


67,007 


69.348 


73 . 703 


63.99T 


3.791 


9,006 


7.953 


6.80A 


3,882 


3,810 


Fddd grains 


11,619 


11.469 


9,733 


8,17B 


8.B46 


5,863 


381 


413 


348 


405 


49 


89 


Faed cropa 


17.770 


17,404 


15.367 


15,738 


31,397 


17.557 


674 


3.959 


3,135 


3.683 


547 


34 


Cotton (Mnt and Mad) 


4.055 


4,454 


3,711 


3,370 


3,fl00 


3.843 


99 


636 


3 BO 


481 


130 


63 


Tooaeco 


3.250 


3.342 


3.768 


9.841 


3,733 


1,918 


30 


163 


4t7 


167 


36 


10 


Oil -bearing crapa 


13,613 


13,813 


13.530 


13,861 


13.337 


10.760 


655 


3,073 


1.440 


1,450 


514 


693 


Vegetables and nelona 


6. 771 


8.113 


8.513 


9,337 


6.583 


B.761 


703 


463 


454 


730 


555 


735 


Fruit* and tree nuts 


6,603 


6.831 


6,063 


6.787 


6,613 


7,387 


388 


t,0O5 


776 


307 


465 


430 


Other 


6,543 


6.960 


7,336 


7.946 


8. 306 


8,910 


773 


1.376 


1,013 


588 


577 


778 


Government Payments 


1.932 


3,493 


9.395 


8.430 


7.704 


11,813 


43 


434 


1,961 


479 


1.499 


1,338 


Total 


143 > 34* 


146,116 


145,755 


150.583 


149.607 


147, 500 


9,516 


16.066 


15,63) 


13,451 


9,656 


10,353 



• Receipt* fron loam represent valua of towrodlties Placid undar CCC loans Minus value of redemptions during the Month. 
Not*: Tne cash racotpti For 1982-85 Published in the May Issus were incorrect and ehould b* disregarded. 
Inforeatlon contact: Roger Strickland <303) 786-1804. 



Table 36, — Farm Production Expenses 



Feed 

livestock 

5*ed 

Farm-or1g1n Input* 

Fertll izer 
Fuel* and oils 
Electricity 
Pesticide?* 
Manufactured inputs 

Short-tern Interest 
Real estate interest 
Total interest charges 

Repair and operation 
Hired lacor 

Machine hire and custom work 
Dairy deduction 
Other operating expenses 
Total operating expenses 

Depreciation 
Taxes 

Net rent to non-operator 
landlord 
Other overhead expenses 

Total Production expenses 88,884 103,349 t23,3Q5 

1/ Includes operator household. 2/ Totals may not add 

Information contact; Richard Kodl (202) 786-1808 









»——^__ ___ H 


Calendar years 










1977 


1978 


^JA 


1980 


1981 

1 nilli 


1982 

on 2/ 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 P 


13,967 


16,036 


19.314 


30,9TI 


20.859 


18,592 


21,725 


19,850 


19.588 


18,206 


7,072 


10, 150 


13,012 


10,670 


8,999 


S, 696 


8,814 


9,498 


8,991 


9.536 


2,494 


2.638 


2,904 


3.230 


3,428 


3,172 


2,987 


3,447 


3,369 


2,984 


23,523 


28,824 


35,230 


34.BG1 


33,282 


31,460 


33,526 


32,795 


31,948 


30,725 


6,529 


6,619 


7,369 


9,490 


9,409 


8,018 


7,067 


7,429 


7,258 


5,787 


4,356 


4,609 


5.635 


7.879 


8,570 


7,888 


7,503 


7, 143 


6,584 


4,790 


1,069 


1,389 


1,447 


1,536 


1.747 


2,041 


2,146 


2, 166 


2,073 


2,090 


1,938 


2,656 


3,436 


3,539 


4.201 


4.282 


4,161 


4,768 


4,965 


4,331 


13.892 


15,273 


17,887 


22,434 


23,927 


32,229 


20,877 


21,506 


20,882 


16,998 


4,203 


5. 167 


6,868 


8,717 


10,722 


11,349 


10,619 


10,396 


8,821 


7,110 


4,329 


5,060 


6,190 


7.544 


9,142 


10,481 


10,815 


10,733 


9,878 


8.611 


8,532 


10,227 


13,058 


16,261 


19,864 


21,830 


31,430 


21,129 


18,698 


15,721 


5,765 


6,638 


7,280 


7,648 


7,587 


7,730 


7,543 


7,850 


7,450 


7.31B 


7,953 


8,279 


8,982 


9,294 


8,932 


10, 182 


9,660 


9.838 


10,347 


10,255 


1,682 


1,776 


2.063 


1,823 


1,984 


2,025 


1,896 


2. 170 


2,185 


1,791 




















633 


656 


163 


431 


4,972 


7.703 


9,047 


9,378 


9,865 


10,700 


10,646 


10,860 


11,522 


10,958 


20,372 


24,396 


27,732 


28,143 


28,368 


30,637 


30,378 


31,374 


31,667 


30,753 


15,493 


16,963 


19,345 


21,474 


23,573 


23,886 


23,491 


23,020 


21, 101 


19,784 


3,660 


3,603 


3,871 


3,391 


4,246 


4,394 


4,323 


4,384 


4,423 


4.471 


3,412 


3,963 


6, 182 


6,075 


6,tB4 


6,219 


5,441 


7,504 


7,387 


6.646 


22,565 


24.529 


29,398 


31,440 


36,003 


34,499 


33,255 


34,908 


32,911 


30,901 



133,139 139*444 
due to rounding. 



140,654 139,466 

P - preliminary. 



141,712 136,108 125.098 



July 19*7 
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Table 37,-CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function _ 
(See the June 1987 issue,) 

Information contact: Richard Pa2adatski (202) 447-5148, 

Transportation 



Table 38,-Rail Rates; Grain & Fruit/VegetaWe Shipments 



Annual 1986 «« 

1984 1985 19B6 P Apr Nov Dec Jen F«b Her Apr 

Rati freight rete Inde* 1/ 

( Sn pr^uc^ 98-3 100 100.7 101.0 100.8 99,6 99.7 P 99.7 P 99.7 P 100.1 P 

Fer™ Product. 98.7 99.0 39.6 99.7 99. t 98,9 98.8 P 99.5 P 98.7 P 99.3 P 

G '!„ 98. 6 98.3 99.9 99.1 99.5 97.9 97.8 P 97,1 P 98.0 P 98.7 P 

Food product. 99 1 100,1 99.9 100.9 99.2 9ft, 4 98.4 P 98,4 P 99-4 P 98,6 P 

^Jll carloadino* (thou car.) 3^ 37.3 23.9 34.3 17,7 39.8 34.8 33,0 36, 7 P 37,3 P 35.3 P 

Freah fruit 8 vegetable shipment* wjfc _„ _ 

Plogy Pick (thou art) 3/ 4/ 570 602 839 694 488 P 479 P 537 P S43 P 493 P 678 P 

r!" (thou CUt) 3/ 4/ €40 533 553 499 70S P 740 P 663 P 519 P 533 P 634 P 

^itSu«t)S/i/ B.006 9,398 9.658 9.770 8,511 P 1,345 P 8.180 P 8.454 P 8,541 P 9.771 P 

Coat or oparetlng truck, hauling produce 5/ 

0™er operator (ctaA. 111) MS. 5 116,1 113,1 113,7 113.4 113.0 114.9 5,0 5.1 115.1 

Meat operation <cta/-Ue) 115.3 116. 7 113.6 113. 3 113,0 113.8 115.3 IIS. 3 114.9 115,0 

V Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Stetlttlca, reviled Kerch 1985. 2/ veakly average: fro™ Aatocletlon or American HeUroeda. 

3/ weekly average: fron agrlculturel Aerketlng Service, U50A> 4/ Pre! 1**nery date ror 1986 and 1987. 9/ OrHce of Trensportetlon, 
USD*. P ■ preliminary, 
Infornetlon contact; T.Q. Hutchlneon (203) 786-1840, 



Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 39,-lndexes of Farm Production Input Use & Productivity 

(See the Jan.~Feb, 1987 issue,) 

Information contact: James Johnson (202) 786-1800, 

Table 40, -Supply & Use of Major Pesticides 

(See the Oct, 1986 issue.) 

Information, contact: Stan Daberkow (202) 786-1458., 

Food Supply and Use 



Table 41, -Per Capita Food Consumption Indexes (1967 - 100) 

(Seethe Dec. 1986 issue,) 

Information contact: Harry Harp (202) 786-1870. 

Table 42,-Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities (Retail Weight) 

(See the Dec, 1986 issue.) 

Information contact: Harry Harp (202) 786-1870. 
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Outlook '87 Proceedings & Charts 



Proceedings and charts from USDA's 63rd Agricultural Outlook 
Conference, held in Washington, D.C., last December are available in 
two special publications. 



The 660 page Outlook 87 Proceedin gs includes more than 80 
speeches covering the domestic and world agricultural outlook, effective marketing strategies, 
and prospects for U.S. farming In the late 1980's. $16 per copy. 

Outlook '87 Charti offers reproductions of almost 190 charts and tables shown by Con- 
ference speakers. Each black and white chart measures 4ft by 5ft Inches for easy reproduction 
or use In overhead transparencies. $2.75 f$3.5Q foreign) per issue. 



Please send me copy(ies) of Outlook 87 Proceedin gs at SI Beach. 

Please send me copy(ies) of Outlook 87 Charti at $2,75 ($3.50 foreign). 

Enclosed is my check or money order for $ . (No billings or invoices.) 
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